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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Seventy-first Annual Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER 30th and 3ist, 1935 


HE seventy-first meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 

and Exegesis was called to order by the President, Professor 
Elihu Grant, at 10:30 A. M. on December 30th, at Union The- 
ological Seminary, in New York City. In the absence of Professor 
Flight, in Palestine, Professor Cadbury acted as Recording 
Secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been printed in the 
Journal were approved without reading. The oral report of the 
Corresponding Secretary, and written reports of the Acting 
Recording Secretary and of the Treasurer were received. 

The President announced the appointment of the following 
committees: Nominating Committee: Professors Bewer, M. 
Bailey, and Enslin; Auditing Committee: Professors Dahl and 
C. H. Kraeling; Committee on Memorial Resolutions: Professors 
Barton, Bewer, Cadbury, Davis, Lake and Pfeiffer. 


The following memorial minutes, as well as a personal appre- 
ciation of Professor Burkitt written by Professor Lake,* were 
then presented, accepted, and ordered included in the minutes: 


PROFESSOR JAMES HENRY BREASTED, the foremost Egyptologist of America, 
died in New York on December 2nd, 1935. His contributions to knowledge, 
and his labors as an organizer of archaeological research, made every member 
of this society his debtor. It is fitting therefore that we should put on record 
an expression of our appreciation of the value of his labors to Biblical studies. 


*See below p. 17. 
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Professor Breasted was born at Rockford, Ill., August 7th, 1865. He received 
the degree of A.B. from North Central College, Ill., in 1888; the degree of A.M., 
from Yale in 1890; and that of Ph.D. from the University of Berlin in 1894. 
He became assistant in Egyptology at the University of Chicago in 1894 
and was promoted through various grades until in 1905 he became Professor 
of Egyptology and Oriental History. He was an indefatigable worker, exhibit- 
ing in his publications the thoroughness of German scholarship and the lucidity 
of expression characteristic of the French. In addition to his technical publica- 
tions in the field of Egyptology such as his Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus, 
1930, by his History of Egypt, 1905, 2nd ed. 1909, his Ancient Records of Egypt, 
5 vols., 1906-7, his Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 1912, 
and his Dawn of Conscience, 1933, he made all Biblical scholars his debtors 
by opening to them new vistas into the history and religious thought of the 
Egyptian portion of the background of the Bible. His Ancient Times, a History 
of the Early World, 2nd. ed. 1935, revealed him as a similarly happy interpreter 
of the life of all the ancient Near East to students of the high school age. 

Great as a scholar, Breasted was also great as an organizer of research. 
His vision called into existence the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, and his fortunate friendship with John D. Rockefeller, Jr., secured 
for it an adequate endowment. With genuine catholicity he directed the 
researches of the institute into all the countries whose civilizations had influenced 
the Bible and our modern life except the Greek and the Roman, which were 
already worked by others. Not only Egypt, but Cyprus, Palestine the land 
of the Hittites, Babylonia, Assyria, and Persia became the scenes of the 
Oriental Institute’s expeditions, and in these lands its work is still in progress. 
It was Professor Breasted’s ideal that the Institute should unravel the story 
of the evolution of human civilization, and to this end he selected competent 
specialists and set them sufficiently free from teaching to enable them to 
give their best to the advancement of knowledge. Books in archaeology and 
language are outdated by advancing knowledge. Men die. An institution, 
well founded, lives from generation to generation. An institution of research 
pours a continuous stream of benefaction on age after age. The Oriental 
Institute is Professor Breasted’s greatest work. 

Often sought as a lecturer by various institutions, Breasted’s personal 
influence was widely felt in academic circles. He received honorary degrees 
from various institutions, including one from the University of Oxford. 


ProFEssoR Kart BuDDE was born April 13, 1850, and died January 29, 
1935, at Marburg, where he had taught in the University for the last thirty- 
five years. As one of the really great masters of Biblical study he was known 
the world over and was highly esteemed in America which he had visited twice: 
in 1898, to give, in excellent English, his celebrated lectures on the Religion 
of Israel to the Exile in a number of seminaries and universities; and in 1904, 
as one of the delegates of the German universities to the St. Louis World's 
Fair. He had many friends here and was one of the most distinguished hon- 
orary members of our Society. 
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Beginning in 1873 he wrote many books and articles and was still writing 
a week or two before he died. Everything he wrote was of the first quality, 
for he combined an astonishingly acute mind, sound judgment, and great 
power of concentration with solid, accurate learning and painstaking care. 
He excelled as exegete, literary critic, and historian of religion; and along all 
these lines every critical student of the Old Testament owes to him, directly 
or indirectly, very much indeed. 


Professor Budde was a lover of music; he played the piano masterfully, and 
to the end he sang in the choir. He published notable collections of Old Dutch 
Folksongs and of Old German Christmas Carols. His translation of the 
famous Dutch song, Wir treten zum Beten, was better and truer to the original 
than the one ordinarily used. 


In one other field Professor Budde rose to eminence. He was the greatest 
authority on Ludwig Richter. His books on Richter’s art are most distin- 
guished, and his great Richter collection in the Museum at Essen is acclaimed 
as wonderful by experts. All his work was an expression of his personality. 
He had a strong character and a powerful will. He was full of enthusiasm 
and vital energy, an inspiring teacher and great lecturer, keen in debate, 
with striking argumentative power; fearless, outspoken, a severe critic of 
faulty and misleading work, but generous in praise of true and good workman- 


ship. Withal a devoted Christian, of much personal charm, and a wonderful 
friend. 


Davin Gorpon Lyon, Ph.D., S.T.D. (hon.), Hancock Professor of Hebrew 
and other Oriental languages, Emeritus, and Honorary Curator of the Semitic 
Museum, Harvard University, died in Boston, Mass., on December 4, 1935, 
after a brief illness. He was born in Benton, Alabama, on May 24, 1852. He 
obtained the A.B. degree from Howard College (Alabama) in 1875 and studied 
theology at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, where one of his 
professors was Crawford H. Toy, who was later instrumental in bringing him 
to Harvard University. In 1882 he obtained his Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, where he had studied Assyriology with Friedrich Delitzsch. 
He was a member of the faculty of Harvard University, and taught courses 
in Assyrian, Hebrew, and Biblical and Mesopotamian history, for forty years 
(1882-1922). He founded the Semitic Museum of Harvard University and 
was its Curator for forty years (1891-1931). He edited and translated the 
inscriptions of Sargon of Assyria (Keilschrifttexte Sargons, 1883) and published 
an Assyrian Manual (1886) which is still useful. He directed the Harvard 
excavations at Samaria with Gottlieb Schumacher in 1908 and, with G. A. 
Reisner and C. S. Fisher, he prepared the final report on the excavations at 
Samaria during 1908-10 (2 volumes, 1924). His articles deal with the Ham- 
murabi code, the history of Israel, the archaeology of Palestine, and Assyriology 
in general. He was one of the editors of the Harvard Semitic Series until 1934 
and of the Studies in the History of Religion presented to Professor C. H. Toy 
(1912). A true Southern gentleman, dignified in bearing and kindly in spirit, 
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Professor Lyon was an inspiring teacher, an enthusiastic scholar, a wise 
administrator, a true friend. He was a member of this Society since 1882 and 
its President in 1910. 


ARCHIBALD THOMAS ROBERTSON, Professor of New Testament Interpreta- 
tion in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, 
died suddenly September 24, 1934. He was born in Pittsylvania County, 
Virginia, November 6, 1863. He was graduated with the M.A. degree from 
Wake Forest College, North Carolina, in 1885, and from the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in 1888, where in the same year he began to teach 
as Assistant Instructor in New Testament Interpretation. In 1892 he was 
made Professor of Biblical Introduction. On the death of Dr. John A. Broadus 
in 1895 Professor Robertson was elected to succeed Dr. Broadus as Professor 
of New Testament Interpretation, the duties of which he actively discharged 
until the day of his death. Wake Forest College and Ouachita College bestowed 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, Georgetown College, the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, Wake Forest College, the degree of Doctor of Litera- 
ture. He was married in 1894 to Miss Ella Thomas Broadus, daughter of 
Dr. John A. Broadus, who survives him. 


During the first fifteen years of his teaching he was pastor of village churches. 
In the class-room Professor Robertson was inimitable. His striking native 
genius, his brilliant wit, the force and originality of his mind, his extensive 
knowledge of men and books, the accuracy of his scholarship, and the thorough- 
ness of his preparation won for him the respect, the admiration, and the lasting 
regard of his students. 


He was a prolific writer. He has produced no fewer than 42 volumes. With 
the appearance of his ‘‘Epochs in the Life of Jesus,’’ “‘A Short Grammar of 
the Greek New Testament,” and ‘‘Epochs in the Life of Paul” his reputation 
as a New Testament scholar began to spread. It is as a grammarian of the 
Greek New Testament that he won a high place. His ‘Grammar of the Greek 
New Testament in the Light of Historical Research’ put him among the 
foremost New Testament grammarians, It is the result of 25 years of unceasing 
industry, searching investigation, accurate understanding, patient thinking, 
and devotion to an ideal. 

In his death New Testament scholarship lost an outstanding worker of 
encyclopedic mind. 


The Corresponding Secretary reported that as Editor of the 
Journal he had, with the able assistance of his associates, pub- 
lished the usual four numbers for the year. 

The Recording Secretary reported the action of the Council 
which included the approval of a plan for the formation of a 
Mid-Western Branch of the Society and the appointment: for 
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next year of the Editor of the Journal (or Corresponding Secre- 
tary) and his Associates on the Editorial Board. 


A brief oral report was given of the work and status of the 
American Council of Learned Societies by Professor Cadbury, 
a delegate to that Council from this Society. Professor Bewer 
reported for the Committee of Arrangements. The Secretary 
was instructed to write to President Coffin a letter of appreciation 
of the renewed hospitality of Union Theological Seminary. 


President Elihu Grant read a paper on “The Philistines” as 
the Presidential Address.* 


Papers were read and discussed as follows: 


By Joachim Wach: “The Interpretation of Sacred Books.” 
By H. R. Willoughby: ‘Current Errors Concerning the Coverdale Bible.” 
In connection with the four hundredth anniversity of the first printing 

of the whole Bible in the English language a census has been prepared of 
extant copies of the Coverdale Bible. The bibliographical data thus assem- 
bled are specifically useful for the correction of current errors concerning 
the editio princeps, that have been widely circulated during the anniversary 
year. Typical mistakes are noted and corrections applied, chiefly from two 
unique leaves remaining from the original foreign preliminaries. The high 
probability is indicated that Coverdale’s name did not appear in the first 
printing of his Bible. 


By Charles W. Harris: ‘“‘The Hellenistic Conflict with Judaism.” 

What is meant by Hellenism and the Hellenistic age?—Achievements of 
the era—A brief historical sketch of the period—The Character of Antiochus 
Epiphanes—The Maccabean uprising—Jews unable to achieve self-govern- 
ment—The Maccabean wars devastated the country, and while recovery 
came the seeds of bitter enmity had been sown—Continued opposition to 
Hellenism on the part of a small but influential group. However, the spread 
of Hellenism continued and its benefits were obvious to many, notably to 
the Sadducean group, Jewish youth, and the Jews of the Dispersion. A 
survey of the period shows Greek influence in the creation of Greek city- 
states, where many Jews resided; in social changes effected by the gym- 
nasium, the stadium, and the theatre, all powerful agents to spread the 
virus of Greek culture; in Jewish literature, notably Ecclesiastes, Greek 
translations of the Bible, some Apocryphal books and some of the Pseud- 
epigrapha—The Book of Wisdom and the Greek idea of immortality— 
Two Types of mind among the Jews. 


*The author desired to make some revisions before publishing. It is hoped his address will 
be ready for publication in the next number of the Journal.—Ts Eprross. 
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Monday afternoon, December 30th. The Society met in two 
Sections. In the Old Testament Section papers were read and 
discussed as follows:. 


By Julian Morgenstern: ‘‘The ‘otfe, the mahmal, the Ark, the ‘Tent of Meet- 
ing,’ and the ‘efod.” 

In the Book of the Covenant, 1 (H. U. C. Annual, V (1928), 81-124) I 
endeavored to show that the ‘Ojfe of quite a number of present-day Bedouin 
tribes is closely related to the makmal, the sacred tent carried on camel- 
back in the annual pilgrimage to Meccah, that both are survivals of or 
developments from primitive Semitic tribal cult objects employed by the 
pre-Islamic Arabs and that the ark at Shiloh was likewise such a primitive 
Semitic cult-object, belonging originally to Ephraim, and containing two 
sacred stones or betyls. The paper carried this study further and established 
just what the ark was originally, and also its relation to the “tent of meet- 
ing,’ and perhaps also to the ’efod. 


By Merton French: “The Israelite Tribal Invasions during the Late Bronze 

Age.” 

Sites of the maritime plain and plain of Jezreel show a growth and for 
the most part a continuous occupation during the late bronze age. Sites 
of the central hill country were occupied or reoccupied about the Amarna 
pericd. The occupational history of the sites of Transjordania is parallel 
with that of Central Palestine. The southern hill country was invaded a 
century or two later. Israelite invasions of Transjordania and Central 
Palestine may be connected with the Habiru movement, while the invasion 
of the southern hill country may be ascribed to the Exodus group. 


By Moses Bailey: ‘‘The Hebrew Contribution to Jewish Scriptures.” 
An evaluation of the limited quantity of pre-exilic literature embedded 
in the Bible in regard to its influence upon post-exilic ideas of inspired 
canon and right conduct. 


By Joseph Reider: ‘‘A Solution of hussab in Nahum 2 8.” 

After a brief review of the past interpretations of the difficult term hussab, 
none of which is quite satisfactory, the author reached the conclusion that 
hussab is a contracted form of he‘asabah signifying a feminine idol and 
having special reference to the Assyrian goddess Ishtar or Venus, the queen 
of heaven, which suits the contest exceptionally well. This argument was 
then supported through proof from Jer. 44 19 that he‘asabah is a synonym 
of meleket haSamayim ‘‘queen of heaven,” i. e. Ishtar. 


By R. H. Pfeiffer: ‘Midrash in the Books of Samuel.” 

The secondary material in the Books of Samuel, leaving late poems out 
of account, is partly redactional and partly midrashic. The second category 
is later in date and consists of revisions, comments, and additions to the 
sources of Samuel. This midrash strives to harmonize the conceptions 
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and institutions reflected in the ancient narratives with the philosophy of 
history and with the institutions and tenets of Judaism in the 3rd century 
B.C. 


By T. W. Rosmarin: ‘Chaim Heller’s Works on the Text of the Old Testament.” 
In a number of books on the ancient versions of the Old Testament, 
Chaim Heller has demonstrated that the ancient versions of the O. T. deserve 
no preference to MT with regard to the correctness and faithful preservation 
of the original text. By examining thousands of phrases where the ancient 
versions differ from MT Heller was able to prove that these divergencies 
are based upon certain definite rules. By checking the ancient versions 
zgainst one another, and with the Arabic translation of the Pentateuch 
by Saadia, as well as with Rabbinic and Medieval Jewish interpretations 
of the passages in question, Heller found that there is an independent con- 
formity between the divergencies of the ancient versions and the MT. 
The cause of the divergent readings in the ancient versions resulted from 
the endeavor of the translators to lend clarity to their translations, an 
attempt which frequently resulted in a commentary rather than a literal 
translation. 


By I. J. Peritz: ‘‘Note on the Translation of Psalm 1 34.” 


The metaphor of the tree continues: Hebrew idiom speaks of a tree 
“making” fruit. Hence translate: Whatever it (the tree) bears ripens. 


By Samuel Rosenblatt: ‘The Meaning of wayyehaleg ‘alehem in Genesis 14 15.” 
The usual meaning given to the passage in Genesis 14 15 by both the 
ancient as well as the modern Bible commentators: “and he divided himself 
against them’’ is awkward as well as unparalleled in the Old Testament. 
Much better sense would be made of the passage and there would be more 
philological support for the expression if the neo-Hebrew rabbinic meaning 
of nehelag ‘al, namely ‘‘contend with,” were to be adopted. 


By L. P. Smith: “Amos a North Israelite.” 

The arguments set forth by Hans Schmidt in favor of a northern Tekoa 
need further consideration. A northern Tekoa is probable (compare Jer- 
emiah 61). Only interpolated passages in Amos (e. g. 2 4-5) suggest a 
Judean origin. The content and phrasing of Amos 7 make it seem probable 
that Amos was a North Israelite. References to the “Covenant Code” 
and some similarities between the E Document and the book of Amos 
should also be considered in this connection. 

By Julian Obermann: ‘“‘From Gad Sapon (is) all ’ugarit’.” 

A re-examination of the text on a tablet from Ras Shamra published 
by E. Dhorme in Syria, 1933, p. 231 ff. The paper dealt in particular with 
the problem of literary form. It is this problem that renders the cuneiform 
tablet of foremost interest to the student of Old Testament Literature. 
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In the New Testament Section the following papers were read: 
By W. R. Taylor: “The Wisdom Doctrine in the Early Christian Records.” 
(a) The development of a twofold doctrine of Wisdom in the pre-Christian 
period of Jewish literature, (b) the early identification of Jesus with the 
Heavenly Wisdom, (c) the evidences of this identification are pre-Pauline 
and appear in Q, (d) the significance of these results in respect to some 
aspects of Form-criticism. 


By S. V. McCasland: ‘The Pre-Christian Messiah and Demons.” 


One of the most characteristic features of the thought of late Judaism 
was the reinterpretation of the conception of the Messiah. This is true 
especially of the apocalyptic writings. The Messiah gradually became a 
spiritual figure. He is not so much concerned with armies and temporal 
rule as with spiritual beings and a spiritual kingdom. He is not so much 
concerned with the overthrow of a king who has conquered the Jews as 
with the overthrow of Satan who is king of the world. This naturally 
involves all the demonic hosts of Satan. The figure of the Messiah thus 
loses much of the human character which it had in earlier Jewish thought 
and tends to take on qualities and powers of the spiritual and supernatural. 
It is in this movement of thought that early Christian Messianic conceptions 
find their best interpretation. 


By G. A. Barton: “Legitimate and Illegitimate Uses of Form Criticism.” 

As an illegitimate use of form-criticism Dibelius’s treatment of St. Mark’s 
narrative of the Agony of Gethsemane was cited. Dibelius regards the story 
as a product of the early community because there were no witnesses to 
the Agony, the three disciples with Jesus being asleep, and because three 
psalms, regarded as Messianic (32, 31 and 69) had represented the Messiah 
as calling upon God who heard him. It was pointed out that Dibelius 
overlooked the presence of an unnamed witness (Mark 14 51, 52) who has 
often been conjectured to have been St. Mark himself, and that he has 
overworked both the influence of Old Testament prophecy in the early 
Apostolic Age and the creative power of the early Christian community. 

Three different periods, marked by three distinct types of influence, 
are discernible in the Apostolic age: 1. from 30 to 43 A.D. when Christians 
as a rule preached to Jews only and the main effort was to proclaim the 
Messiahship of Jesus; 2. from 43 to 70 A.D., when the right to preach 
Christ to Gentiles was the burning issue; 3. the period after 70 A.D., 
when Apostles had died, and many new problems and conditions prevailed, 
and Christians fell back upon tradition and organization and the Church 
was institutionalized. Form-criticism will find a valuable tool in the recogni- 
tion of those periods. 

As an example of a legitimate use of form-criticism Mt. 16 17-19, a passage 
from the document M, was treated. Reasons were adduced for believing 
that it is based on an utterance of Jesus, originally gathered in an Aramaic 
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tradition, motives for including it in document M .written by a Jewish 
Christian in the period 43 to 70 were adduced and for the form it took in 
Matthew’s Gospel, a compilation of the third period. 


By R. P. Casey: “‘Recent Studies in the Literary Structure of the Gospels.” 
By D. W. Riddle: ‘The Gospel Pericopes.” 

This study applied one of the two fundamental methodological principles 
of Formgeschichte: the gospels consist of a number of individual pericopes 
which are their structural units. These had independent origin, although 
they assumed more or less extensive aggregation (as gospel sources). Exam- 
ples of independent pericopes were given, with some indication of their 
origin and history suggested by textual phenomena. Evidence of aggregation 
of separate pericopes into gospel sources was briefly presented. 

By Millar Burrows: “Daniel 7 and the Vocabulary of Jesus.” 

So many of the terms and expressions used by Jesus have their direct 
antecendents ir, the seventh chapter of Daniel that it must have been a 
favorite passage ‘of his and influential in shaping his own message. The 
extent and nature of the influence, however, can be determined only by a 
study of his teaching as a whole. 


By Norman Huffman: “The Sources of Mark.” 

Mark did not derive his information all from one source, e. g., Peter. 
The material in the first part of the Gospel reflects a history of transmission 
entirely different from that in the last few chapters. The apologetic motives, 
the attitude toward the development of events, the part played by demons, 
and (with slight exceptions) the miraculous elements characteristic of the 
first part are all lacking in the last chapters, whose material has suffered 
much less change. The last chapters may possibly be based on Mark's 
knowledge. In the first part the presence of doublets (6 35-4, 8 1-9 and 
possibly 6 45, 7 37, 8 10-26) makes it doubtful that even it may be attributed 
to a single source. 


By J. A. Montgomery: (1) ‘“‘ ‘Boanerges,’ Mark 3 17” (2) ‘“‘ ‘Many teachers,’ 
James 3 1.” 
By J. B. Bernardin: “‘Why Were the Gospels Written?” 

The first part of the paper discussed the question whether they were 
written for Non-Christians, catechumens, or baptised Christians; the 
second part discussed the reasons for writing them. 

By John Knox: “A Question as to the Lucan Vocabulary of Marcion’s Gospel.” 

It is often urged that Marcion’s ‘“‘Luke” was characteristically Lucan in 
its vocabulary and therefore cannot have been prior to the canonical gospel. 
The author attempted to show that this conclusion has been arrived at 
without reference to Marcion’s actual text and that when that text is taken 
into account, the amount of vocabularly evidence is too meagre to be 
decisive either way. 
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Monday evening, December 30. This session was held as a 
meeting of the Fund for Biblical and Oriental Archaeological 
Research, with Professor Burrows presiding. A written report 
from W. J. Moulton, the Society’s Representative on the Board 
of the American Schools of Archaeological Research, was read.* 
The following subjects were then presented in illustrated talks: 
By H. G. May: “‘The Ark a Miniature Temple.” 

Two pottery model temples from Megiddo, with cherubim in relief 
on the exterior, suggest that the ark was an analogous object. The biblical 
description of the ark implies that it was a model temple, the dwelling of 
the deity. The Torah Shrines of the synagogues were model buildings and 
reflect the nature of the pre-exilic ark. The ark was a feature of the Canaanite 
temple cults, and in view of its nature can hardly have been a nomadic 
institution from the desert. The Jerusalem ark, perhaps because of these 
associations, disappeared in the iconoclastic reform of Josiah. 

By E. A. Speiser: ‘‘Three Millennia of Tepe Gawra.’’ 
By W. F. Stinespring: ‘‘Recent Discoveries at Jerash.’’ 


Tuesday morning, December 31. The society met in two 
sections at 9:30 A. M. In the Old Testament Section papers 
were read and discussed as follows: 


By T. K. Meek: ‘‘Some Lapses of Old Testament Translators.’’ 


The paper indicates a few of the many instances where translators of 
the Old Testament have erred through inattention to Hebrew grammar 
and syntax. 

(a) Deut. 913. Here eth ha‘am is regularly taken as the object ofthe 
preceding verb, but closer inspection shows that it is to be taken as casus 
pendens and the verb as the perfect of instantaneous action: ‘‘I see that 
this people is indeed a stiffnecked people.’’ 

(b) Exod. 7 14 f. The last two clauses in vs. 14 and the first in vs. 15are 
regularly taken as independent clauses, but closer inspection shows that 
the first two are logically subordinate although grammatically co-ordinate: 
“Since Pharaoh is stubborn in refusing to let the people go, go to Pharaoh.” 

(c) Exod. 202 f. These two verses are regularly translated as two inde- 
pendent sentences, but the first is clearly a circumstantial clause with 
subject first: ‘Since I, Yahweh, am your God, you must have no other 
gods.” 

By Shalom Spiegel: ‘‘Lacunae in the Biblical Text Due to Censorship.” 


A discussion of a few passages such as Gen. 35 22, Nu. 25 19, II Sa. 211 
etc., being a supplement to the treatment of ©. - ° in: “Ezekiel or Pseudo- 


*See below pp. xxii ff. 
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Ezekiel?” (Harvard Theol. Review XXIV, 1931, pp. 285 ff.) and “Toward 
Certainty in Ezekiel’ (JBL LIV, 1935, pp. 167 ff.). 


By J. A. Montgomery: “Notes on I Kings.” 

43: Ahilud—Lucianic Achithalam. 4 19, cf. 9 18: ‘in the land.’ 9 13: Cabul. 
9 26: for yam stif. 10 15: tartm. 10 19: cf. 2 Ch. 9 18. 10 19, 20: two plurals of 
‘art. 10 25: néseq—Gr. stakié, etc. 

By George Dahl: ‘Obadiah Problems.” 

(1) It would appear that Jer. 49 7-22 is a late oracle dependent upon 
Obadiah 1-6. (2) The reasons alleged for the partition of the 21 verses 
of Obadiah among several authors are quite unconvincing. The book 
is a unity. (3) A date shortly before the arrival of Nehemiah, say c. 400 
B.C., best fits the data furnished by the book itself. 


By Osborne Booth: ‘“‘Was David Loyal to Saul?” 


A short paper, discussing the probable relationship of David to Saul as 
revealed by his relationship to other important characters of the time: 
notably Abiathar, Nahash, Joab and Achish. 


By C. C. Torrey: ‘Concerning the Medes and Persians.” 

There is some evidence that the Hebrews were more interested in the 
Medes than is ordinarily supposed, though it does not appear that they 
knew much about them. The fall of Niniveh caused some excitement 
in Jerusalem, and Cyaxares became a great name, as its appearance in the 


O. T. shows. The Medes and the Persians, it was believed, combined to 
overthrow the Babylonian empire, the Medes taking the lead, and actually 
effecting, by force of arms, the conquest of Babylon. As to the dynasty 
of Cyaxares, intervening between the Babylonian and Persian empires, 
the fiction accepted in Jerusalem is most interesting. 


By R. E. Wolfe: “Unity in the Prophecies of Hosea.” 


The general assumption that the prophetic activity of Hosea was divided 
into two periods, chs. 1-3 representing the earlier and chs. 4-14 the later, 
was challenged. It was shown (1) that these two sections circulated as 
entirely separate books for at least two centuries before they finaliy came 
to be combined into a single volume. (2) When this combination was 
made, the two books were evidently put in the wrong order since chs. 1-3, 
an autobiographical summary and retrospect over the prophet’s life, should 
really have been placed near the end of chs. 4-14. With this rearrangement, 
the writings of Hosea build up to a drmatic climax. 

By J. Peritz: “‘Hosea’s Marriage Story a Midrash.” 

A new approach to the problem based on the recognition of Hosea as 
the prince of metaphors and the genuineness of chapter 2. Evidence was 
presented for the view that chapter 1 is the composition of an editor of 
the school of the Chronicler who composed it as a Midrash on data he 
found in genuine portions of Hosea. 
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By H. H. Walker: “Literary Structure in the Book of Hosea.” 

Chiasmus is the literary feature whose presence was pointed out here. 
It is to be found in several parts of this book, standing out most clearly in 
chapters 1-3 and chapter 12. It does not dominate the whole structure 
as thoroughly as in Habakkuk or in the Psalms for instance. Chiasmus 
has already been found in several pieces of the Biblical literature. When 
Chiasmus is shown to be a feature of the original prophetic composition, it 
renders unnecessary the hypothesis that the included hopeful passages 
were inserted in the book at a later time. 


In the New Testament Section the following papers were 
presented : 


By Kirsopp Lake: ‘‘Some Recent Discoveries.” 
This paper dealt with the Chester Beatty and Michigan Papyri, with 
the British Museum ‘New Gospel,’ and with the Yale Diatessaron. It will 
be published in ‘Religion and Life’ at Oberlin. 


By E. C. Colwell: ‘Some Criteria for the Dating of Byzantine New Testament 

Manuscripts.” 

Nowhere is there more confusion in the dating of New Testament MSS 
than between the years 1050 and 1300. A hint given by Gardthausen led 
to the study of the forms of letters in an effort to establish some objective 
criteria for date. Up to the present time four letters have been studied in 


about one hundred dated New Testament MSS, with some positive results. 
A beginning has been made also of a check study of non-New Testament 
MSS. 


By Silva Lake: ‘A New Manuscript of the Ferrar Group.” 

Monsignor Giovanni Mercati noticed last year that one of the lectionary 
MSS in the Vatican Library contained a characteristic Ferrar group reading. 
This he mentioned to my husband and to me when we were in the library, 
and our collations confirmed his discovery and emphasized its importance. 

By B. S. Elizas: (1) A Note on Matt. 8 22 ‘Let the dead bury their dead.’ 

(2) Mount or Plain?” 

(1) Apparently a translation from the Aramaic. Several scholars have 
attempted to retranslate the Greek into Aramaic: (1) Dalman (2) Perles 
(3) Kohler. These retranslations differ materially and are all unsatisfactory. 
The writer suggests that the text originally read yikberun mitaiya. There 
was another reading: yikberun mitehon. The variant was noted in the 
margin and a subsequent copyist incorporated it in the text, which now 
reads yikberun mitaiya mitéhdn, which gives no sense whether it is read 
in Aramaic, Greek, or English. 

(2) The variation of the tradition may be accounted for by the difference 
in translation of the Hebrew word sddeh, originally ‘‘an undulating plain,” 
then “a field.” The translators used the word in a different sense. See the 
LXX on Obadiah verse 17. 
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By Spencer Kennard: “ ‘Render unto Caeser’—a New Interpretation.” 


The rulers had to find some way to break the hold of Jesus upon the 
people. Tax refusal would have been an answer of no use, and also a positive 
menace. Jesus, by his teaching of love and deeds of mercy had seemed 
to demonstrate clear opposition to Judas of Galilee. They were amazed, 
however, by the answer they received. Jesus called for a denarius: as a good 
Pharisee he did not carry “Caesar’s image.’’ He replied, “Unto Caesar 
his idols, let him have them, every one.” Thus, because the time was not 
ripe for disclosing himself as a Messiah, he dodged the issue. However, 
when it came to fundamental principles, everything belonged to ‘od, except 
the idols. Therefore, at least within the Holy Land, God’s people enjoyed 
the freedom of sons. 


By W. H. P. Hatch: “The Position of Hebrews in the Canon of the New 
Testament.” 


Every student of early Christian history knows that Hebrews occupied 
various positions in the canon of the New Testament. Tischendorf, Westcott 
and Hort, and von Soden print the epistle after 2 Thessalonians; whereas in 
the editions of Nestle and Vogels it follows immediately after Philemon. 
In the present paper the writer seeks to bring together all the available 
evidence bearing on this question including some interesting and significant 
testimony which has recently come to light. He also attempts to classify 
and interpret the evidence in order to determine the position of Hebrews 
in various local canons. The inquiry throws light on the question of the 
acceptance of the epistle as a canonical book of the New Testament and 
illustrates the diversity of usage which prevailed in different sections of 
the Church. 


By Miss Louise Eby: “Is Jesus’ Scheme of the Future Life Apocalyptic or 
Eschatological?” 
Maurice Goguel, in his Life of Jesus, (English translation p. 569), draws 
a distinction between apocalyptic and eschatology, then goes on to maintain 
that Jesus’ thought was eschatological rather than apocalyptic. The theme 
of this paper is that Jesus’ scheme of the future life was genuinely apocalyptic, 
in Goguel’s sense of the word, and that it is in close accord with the tradi- 
tional apocalyptic scheme of Paul and Revelation. Although the hour of 
the coming of the Son of Man is known only to the Father (Mk. 13 2) 
and will strike like lightning (Lk. 17 %), its approach is not far distant 
(Mk. 9 1, 12; Lk. 1018, 1131). There seem to be indications of two resur- 
rections implied in Jesus’ promise to the twelve disciples that they shall 
judge the twelve tribes of Israel in the Last Judgment (Mt. 19 28, Lk.14 14). 
There are also some indications characteristic of the millennium discernible 
in Jesus’ thought, such as victory over enemies (Mk. 12 35-37) and divine 
vengeance on behalf of the elect (Lk. 18 1-8). That Jesus believes in the 
coming of a new heaven and a new earth is more doubtful, but may be 
argued from the fact that two strata are distinguishable in his scheme: 
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the state, apparently corresponding to the traditional millennium, when 

some physical conditions prevail (Lk. 22 15-20 with parallels in Mk. 14 17-25 
and Mt. 26 21-29), and the state where the righteous are to be as the angels 
in heaven (Mk. 12 18-27). 

By F. V. Filson: ‘Concerning the Structure of Mark 8 27—10 45.” 

Three predictions of the passion are found in this section. In each case 
an incident follows which reveals the failure of the disciples to grasp Jesus’ 
viewpoint. This failure calls forth specific teaching by Jesus concerning 
the ideal of costly service which is not only applicable to him but must 
be taken to heart by his followers as well. This arrangement of materials 

shows the practical purpose of the gospel writer. 


Tuesday afternoon. The auditing committee made its report 
and the Treasurer’s report as audited was accepted. The nominat- 
ing committee suggested a list of officers who were accordingly 
elected for one year (except as indicated). 


Prof. Henry J. Cadbury President 
Prof. George Dahl Vice-President 
Prof. John W. Flight Recording Secretary 
Rev. C. A. Simpson Treasurer 
.M B. 
Associates in Council (Term 
Prof. Charles W. Harris expires 1938) 
Prof. Charles S. Thayer 
; Associate in Council (Term 
Representative on the Trustees 
Pres. Warren J. Moulton of the American Schools of 


Oriental Research 


The Acting Recording Secretary reported the further actions of 
the Council. Their proposal that the Society plan to meet in 
New York next year for three days beginning Tuesday morning 
December 29 was approved. It was voted that a committee on 
program consisting of three persons to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent have charge of the planning and organization of the program 
for the annual meeting of the Society. It was understood that 
the experiment should be made for one year and if renewed the 
membership of the committee should revolve. The President 
appointed on this committee Professors Flight, Barton and 
Enslin. 

A number of persons nominated for membership andrecom- 
mended by the Council were elected members of the Society. 
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The Society then met in separate sections adjourning finally 
between 4 and 5 P. M. In the New Testament Section the 
following papers were presented: 


By Kendrick Grobel: ‘The Provenance of Shepherd of Hermas, Similitudo II.” 
The authcr of The Shepherd of Hermas did not originate this parable. 
Evidence: (a) literary form—in sharp contrast to ‘“Hermas’” wordy, 
rambling style, this short section five times exhibits a rigid rhetorical scheme 
in which whole stichot (Sinnzeilen) stand in chiastic relation one to another, 
thus: A, B, C, C', B', A' where the logical correspondence of A with A', 
B with B', etc. is unmistakeable; (b) vocabulary—for the very subject 
of this section, “the poor,” a word is used (3évys) 12 times which is never 
again used in the book, though it often deals with the same subject; this 
word moreover is never used in Christian literature before Tatian except 
in known or supposed quotations of earlier works. 


This ‘“‘Stichochiastic” form exists in Hebrew and in the Greek writings 
of Hebrew—or Aramaic-speaking writers and is as yet unknown to me 
in other languages. The parable obviously originated in a region where the 
elm was known. The habitat of the elm includes neither Palestine nor 
Egypt. 

The evidence points to the origin of this similitude in a Jewish diaspora- 
congregation somewhere on the north shore of the Mediterranean, perhaps 
Italy—cf. Vis. I, i, 1. 


By Paul Schubert: “Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings.” 


The fact that all letters of Paul with the single exception of Galatians 
begin with a more or less formal thanksgiving calls for a comparative analysis 
of the structure and function of these thanksgivings. This analysis shows 
that they have in common the same basic, formal pattern and the same 
primary function. The examination of the various formal and functional 
usages of eucharisto and related word-forms in Hellenistic Greek makes it 
possible to define more accurately the form and function of the Pauline 
thanksgivings. This study also throws light on the Pauline epistolography 
in general. 

By Elbert Russell: ‘The Babylon of Revelation.” 


In the Revelation Babylon is a symbol of hostile and evil powers derived 
from Old Testament prophecy. It is a composite symbol of the arrogant 
and persecuting powers to which Israel was subjected. The fact that the 
larger part of the description in Revelation is taken from Ezekiel’s descrip- 
tion of Tyre indicates that Babylon is the symbol of economic imperialism. 
This is confirmed by the commercial interests of Nebuchadrezzar who 
destroyed Tyre, conquered the trade routes, and rebuilt Babylon as the 
commercial center of the world. The primary reference is to the Roman 
empire which was a political union of plutocratic interests. 
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By H. J. Cadbury: “Epigraphical Notes on the Book of Acts.” 

1) Another example of a former hapax-legomenon (horothesia, Acts 
17 26). 2) Parallels to the miracle stories of Acts from the miracles recorded 
at the Asclepium at Epidaurus. 3) The inscription concerning the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus by Paullus Fabius Persicus, governor of Asia. This 
has finally been published in full lately at Greifswald. 

By K. W. Clark: ‘Manuscript Discoveries and Re-Discoveries in America.” 

Recent developments in the search for MSS of the Greek New Testament, 
in this country, were traced. Identification of scattered fragments, as 
well as of “‘lost’’ MSS were described. 

By M. S. Enslin: “The Perfect Tense in the Fourth Gospel.” 
By K. W. Clark: “Family 2412” (by title). 

A recent American MS acquisition has been found to head up an impor- 
tant family group, whose text is especially characterized by many “‘Western” 
readings. Three MSS of the family are in American libraries. 

By S. Belkin: “Anti-Social Oaths in the Gospels and Jewish Literature.” 

In Mark 7 9-11 Jesus criticizes the Pharisees for their attitude towards 
anti-social oaths. A great deal of literature has been written as to whether 
or not Jesus brought justifiable accusations against the Pharisees. Most 
scholars believe that the Pharisaic view held in the Mishnah is contrary to 


the charges brought by Jesus. The purpose of this paper is to prove from 
various Jewish sources that during Jesus’ life-time there really was a dis- 
agreement among Jewish sects as to whether or not anti-social oaths are 
binding. 


In the Old Testament Section the papers read and discussed 
were: 


By Millar Burrows: “The Name Elimelech.” 

The name Elimelech has historical and religious associations which make 
it eminently appropriate as the name of an Israelite in the period of the 
Judges. 

By Moses Bailey: ‘‘Some Oddities in the Ethiopic Bible.” 
By Robert Gordis: ‘Studies in Hebrew Roots of Contrasted Meanings.” 

Semitic scholars have long been aware of the existence of words of mutually 
contrasted meanings. Several of them, notably Noeldeke and Landau, 
have devoted cpecial treatment to the subject. Nevertheless, there are a 
considerable number of such roots previously unrecognized, where a closer 
examination produces valuable results for Biblical exegesis and Hebrew 
philology. In this paper several interesting roots and their meanings were 
discussed. 
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By H. S. Gehman: “Milton’s Use of Hebrew in the De Doctrina Christiana” 
(by title). 
By C. H. Gordon: “The Hebrew Scriptures in Aramean Magic.” 

From about 200 to 600 A.D., the inhabitants of Babylonia resorted to 
bowls inscribed with Aramaic incantations for protection from demons and 
human foes. To enhance the power of the bowls, the magicians often cited 
verses from the Hebrew Scriptures. The verses fall into three groups: 
(1) those containing a name or epithet of God, the mention of which wasthought 
to dispel evil; (2) those invoking blessings for the person to be protected 
by the bowl; and (3) those directed against Satan or other harmful forces. 
It is interesting to note that these scriptural quotations in the original 
Hebrew antedate the earliest Hebrew codices. 


By Paul Romanoff: “When Was Art (Murals and Mosaics) Legally Per- 
mitted to the Jews?” 

The murals at Dura and the mosaics in Palestine and Transjordania 
found in ancient synagogues, raise the problem whether they were made 
by Jews, and whether they represent an orthodox Jewish conception? The 
paper discusses the Jewish laws which made art, even plastic, permissible 
to Jews, and sets the dates when frescoes and mosaics were legaily per- 
mitted in Palestine and Babylon. 


By A. R. Siebens: “The Scholar’s Part in Upholding the Bible Today.” 

The Bible is upheld primarily to-day by those who profess no knowledge 
of the contributions of Biblical scholarship. The best educated groups 
who profess to deal with the Bible, both in the ministry and out, do not, 
generally speaking, communicate Bible knowledge. Their interest in the 
Bible is based largely on the sociological, economic, and philospohic aspects. 
Consequently the contributions of scholarship to Bible knowledge have 
no adequate avenue of approach to the masses. In spite of this development 
of modern times, scholarship has upheld the Bible, thus changing from 
the role of so-called ‘‘destroyer’’ of Holy Writ to that of defender. 

By Ralph Marcus: “The Meekness of the Suffering Servant’”’ (by title). 
By F. J. Stephens: “Three Laws from the Code of Hammurabi on a Clay 

Tablet.” 

The text of the code on the stele, when compared with the unpublished 
tablet, presents some interesting variant readings. This leads to the follow- 
ing questions: (1) Is the tablet older or later than the stele? (2) What prin- 
ciple guided ancient scribes in copying important documents? (3) What 
bearing has this on the transmission of the Biblical documents? 

By Julius Lewy: “Some West Semitic Heroes and Deities in the Old Babylonian 
and Old Assyrian Texts.” 

The profane cuneiform literature of the Old Babylonian (Amoritic) period 
(about 2000 B.C.) furnishes a large material of proper names referring to 
gods which, according to the later sources, especially the Bible, have been 
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revered as Syrian or Palestinian deities or heroes. Recent investigations 
have shown that some of the names of those very ancient deities appear 
either with or without the endings -dn or -6n and that many of them occur 
as well in the names of the places or countries where their worship centered. 
Among such significant names as ‘Anat (goddess and city), Labnaén and 
Laban, Sulman and Salim, etc., etc., which were already discussed, we find 
the gods Na}: (probably the biblical Noak), LipSu (cf. La’aS and RuSpan 
(RaSif, RaSpiina). 


By Robert Gordis: “Some Effects of Primitive Thought on Language” (by 
title). 

Among the many achievements of primitive man which modern man 
has inherited, language is the most important. Many characteristics of 
Semitic and Indo-European languages, which we take for granted as 
“natural,” are remnants of ancient habit-patterns, and can be understood 
only by reference to primitive thought. In this paper, an attempt was made 
to discover the origin of such linguistic phenomena as words of contrasted 
meaning, the plural of majesty, the polite form. of address, and the use of 
metaphor. 


By C. D. Matthews: “‘A Muslim Iconoclast on the ‘Merits’ of Jerusalem and 

Palestine.” 

The cult of the Holy Land (of Palestine) in Islam, with Jerusalem and 
Hebron as holy cities, is well known. The sacredness of Palestine resulted 
from the Biblical elements which became a part of the Arabian religion. 
But there were also Puritans who fought against this tendency to venerate 
places and prophets. Chief of them was Ibn Taimiyyeh (d. 1328). His 
brief treatise, Qa‘ida fi Ziyara Beit al-Magqdis, is interesting to us because 
of its connection with Jerusalem and Palestine and because the author 
was the founder of the wahhdbi sect now so powerful in Arabia and elsewhere 
in the Bible world. 


By Louis Finkelstein: ‘The Beginnings of the Prophetic Doctrine of Peace” 

(by title). 

The doctrine of peace, which ultimately found such eloquent expression 
in Isaiah, originated in much earlier times. It had its fundamental basis 
in the opposition between the great landowners and the plebeians of the 
last days of the Judges and the early days of the Kingdom. The landowners 
looked with envy on the fertile coastland which was held by the Philistines, 
who had invaded the southwestern part of Palestine while the Israelites 
were making good their hold on the highlands. The plebeians, consisting 
of small landowners and shepherds, were not at all interested in the Philistine 
wars. The result of the long struggle between Israel and Philistia was the 
crushing defeat of the former at Aphek. Far from attaining their goal, the 
great landowners had now to bear the heavy foreign yoke. In order to 
throw this off, they submitted to the apointment of a King, who would 

necessarily limit their feudal power. The plebeians, whose spokesman was 
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the prophet Samuel, agreed to the establishment of a Kingdom, provided 
the man chosen for the throne was acceptable to them. Agreement was 
reached on Saul, who, while a member of a prominent family, was a highland 
farmer from the tribe of Benjamin. No sooner, however, had he become 
king than he broke with the plebians who had elevated him, and became 
the tool of the patricians. He showed this at once when, to Samuel’s chagrin, 
he went for his coronation to the Temple at Gilgal, a lowland shrine where 
God was represented by graven images (pesilim). The final break between 
Samuel and Saul occurred when Samuel urged him to undertake an expedi- 
tion against the Amalekites, who were harassing the southern border of 
Judah. Saul agreed to do this, partly to placate the prophetic following, 
partly to win additional loyalty in Judah. But he could not understand — 
Samuel’s demand that the army and nation seek no material gains from 
the war. To Samuel war was justified only in self-defense and for God. 
To obtain booty from it made it selfish and unholy. Saul’s inability to accept 
Samuel’s view led to a complete rupture between him and the prophet. 
The opposition of the patricians and the plebeians continued through the 
reigns of David and Solomon, and finally led to the election of Jeroboam 
and the division of the Kingdom. 


By Joshua Finkel: ‘‘An Overlooked Motif in the Ahiqar Romance.” 

Of all commentators only Qimhi, Abrabanel, and in modern times, 
Ehrlich have taken I Sam. 20 30 to mean that Jonathan’s siding with David 
against him has caused Saul to think that people might for that reason 
suspect the chastity of his wife. This interpretation can be shown to be 
correct, for stories illustrative of the folk-belief that rebellion against a 
father betrays suprious sonship are found also in Herodotus, Lucian, Gesta 
Romanorum, and the Talmud. Hence Nadan, who plots against Ahigar, 
is made to be not Ahiqar’s real son but one adopted by him. Evidently, 
the author’s practical aim was to discourage adoption of children, an institu- 
tion enjoying great vogue in Assyria. Moreover, Nadan is not the son 
of Ahiqar’s brother but that of his sister. This implies that the author of 
our Romance, like that of the Book of Tobit, recommended agnatic marriages. 


Henry J. CapBury, Acting Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


The present active membership of the Society of Biblical 
Literature appears to number 520 compared with 450 reported 
this time last year. During the year 27 persons elected at the 
last meeting have qualified for membership and been added 
to our list. 


The deaths of the following have been noted :— 


Honorary Members 


Professor Karl Budde of Marburg died January 29, 1935. 
Professor F. C. Burkitt of Cambridge died May 12, 1935. 


Active Members (some recently resigned) 


Professor E. W. Burch, died November 8, 1933. 

Professor A. T. Robertson, died September 24, 1934. 

Professor Max L. Kellner, died August 30, 1935. 

Professor J. F. Krueger, died November 13, 1935. 

Professor James H. Breasted, died December 2, 1935. 

Profesor David G. Lyon, died December 4, 1935. 

Professor Lyon was at the time of his death the member of 
longest standing in the Society, having become a member in1882. 


During the last half of the present calendar year the Record- 
ing Secretary has been out of the country and his duties have 
been carried on by the undersigned. 


Respectfully submitted 


Henry J. CapBury, Acting Recording Secretary. 
December 30, 1935. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The chief duty of the Corresponding Secretary is to edit the 
Journal of the Society. In publishing the usual four numbers 
for the current year (Volume LIV) the editor was ably assisted 
by the other members of the Editorial Board, and takes pleasure 
in recording his gratitude for their help. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ErRwWIN R. GoOoDENOUGH, Corresponding Secretary. 
December 30, 1935. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1935 


Balanceforwatd ee. $1282 


RECEIPTS 


Dues and arrears . . 
Additional gifts by 181.70 
Subscriptions from libraries . . . . . 513.27 
Authors’ corrections . . ... . 28.62 


$ 3634.26 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing and mailing Journal. . . . . $ 1440.82 
Editorialexpenses . . . ..... 85.47 


Secretary’sexpenses . ..... 18.59 
Treasurer’s expenses  . 36.70 
Expenses of Annual Meeting 77.74 
Dues: American Council of Learned Societies 25.00 
Bank commission and check tax. . . . 1.06 $ 1685.38 


Balance on hand, December 30th 1935 
Chase National Bank, New York City . . . . . $ 1948.88 $ 3634.26 


Respectfully submitted, 
C. A. Smpson, Treasurer 
December 30, 1935. 
Audited and found correct. 


GEorGE Daut, Cart H. KRAELING, 
Auditing Committee 
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REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’S REPRESENTATIVE ON THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


By reason of being absent from America, while spending a few months here 
in Palestine, it becomes necessary to forward a written report to the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis regarding the work of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research during the past year. 

It is a privilege to revisit Jerusalem after a considerable lapse of time, and 
thus to become more intimately acquainted with the progress of the Schools. 
One who does this cannot fail to be impressed with the splendid development 
that is taking place, and with the admirable plant that has come into being 
through the generosity of friends and patrons. To them we are under very 
great obligation, for they have enabled our Directors to give substantial 
form to the vision that inspired our Founders, even though they could only 
see it and greet it from afar. There can be no question of the importance 
of having in Palestine and Iraq American Schools of Oriental Research, broad 
enough, and comprehensive enough, to represent worthily the educational 
institutions and the scholarship of the United States and Canada. That in 
recent years such a large measure of success has attended the endeavors 
directed toward this goal is an occasion for profound gratitude. 

From Dr. Albright’s annual report our Society will learn of the recent 
administration and of the activities of the Schools. He himself was in residence 
from July 1, 1934 to January 9, 1935, and returned again on June 29 last. 
During his absence the direction of the Jerusalem School was in the very 
efficient hands of the Annual Professor, Dr. C. H. Kraeling of Yale, as Acting 
Director, and of Dr. W. F. Stinespring, Thayer Fellow, as Assistant Director. 

The important event of the summer of 1934 was the Kyle Memorial Excava- 
tion at Bethel, which continued from July 9 to September 15. This was under 
the direction of Dr. Albright, with the assistance of Professor J. L. Kelso of 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, the Institution cooperating with 
the School in this undertaking. Preliminary reports of important discoveries 
have been published in Bulletin No. 56, and the full definitive report is in 
course of preparation. 

During the early part of the following December there was also a minor, 
but very rewarding, excavation project at Petra. In this instance the School 
supplied the staff which cooperated with Mr. George Horsfield, Adviser to 
the Director of Antiquities in Transjordan. The necessary funds were supplied 
largely by the Melchett Expedition. 

The regular work of the School at Jerusalem included a weekly program of 
lectures by Dr. Albright and Dr. Kraeling, and a course in Arabic grammar 
by Dr. Stinespring. As usual there were various exploratory walks and longer 
tours. One of the more important lasted for thirteen days, and included 
visits to such excavation centers as Jebleh, the Phoenician Gabala south of 
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Lattaqieh, Antioch in Syria, Rihaniyeh, and Dura Europus. The members 
of the School shared likewise in the work at Bethel and Petra. A special 
seminar group led by Dr. Albright prepared papers on selected archaeological 
topics, some of which are likely to be published soon. 

The outstanding event of the year in the way of literary achievement was 
the organizing and editing of the comprehensive report of the excavations at 
Jerash, which expedition was a joint undertaking of Yale University and the 
Jerusalem School. Dr. Kraeling, as editor-in-chief, had the main responsibility 
for this tremendous task. He was assisted in a most efficient manner by 
Dr. Fisher, Dr. Stinespring, and other members of our staff. We are now 
awaiting with greatest interest the publication of this exceedingly important 
work. 

Dr. Fisher has been going forward steadily with his Corpus on Palestinian 
Pottery, which is being prepared for the Institute of Oriental Research of 
the University of Chicago. He is being assisted just at present by Mr. H. W. 
Noble of the Institute. 


Library Facilities 


One finds the library of the Jerusalem School fully catalogued and housed 
in a well-lighted and attractive room. Much time and effort have been devoted 
to this arrangement, which corresponds to that in use in the library of Union 


Theological Seminary (New York City). The task was completed during the 
summer of 1934, and new accessions are being incorporated without delay. 
It should be stated, however, that the space for shelving is becoming inade- 
quate, and it is evident that another wing for library purposes is a definite 
need. This requirement is the more urgent because our present room has 
to serve the further purposes of class-room, lecture hall, and a place of assembly 
for various gatherings. We have also three valuable adjuncts to our own 
library, first, in the library of the British School of Archaeology, which has 
been housed for the last five years in another room on the same floor; secondly, 
in the valuable library of Sir W. Flinders Petrie, w} ich has just been installed 
in a room or: the floor above; and in the third place. ‘ae library of Dr. Clarence 
S. Fisher of our Staff. All these collections are being used by the members 
of the American Schools. 


The School Hostel 


The School Hostel has been well filled, for the most part, since my arrival 
on April 9 of this year. During the session of the Summer Seminar, and like- 
wise since the opening of our Fall Semester, it has been necessary to rent 
additional rooms in a house near at hand. The comfort and convenience of 
the School accommodations have been greatly increased by the installation 
of central heating. It may be added that the exterior of the building has 
been put into excellent condition recently by minor repairs and painting. 
There remains at present some interior redecoration that might well receive 
attention, when funds for such a purpose can be made available. 
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The value of the Hostel as a center for American and Canadian visitors, 
archaeologists, and students, who may be here for longer or shorter periods, 
is abundantly evident, and is coming to be appreciated more and more. It 
is a most convenient home for those who are desirous of moderate rates, and 
of information and assistance in their plans during their stay in Palestine. 


The Summer Seminar 


The Summer Seminar this year continued for nearly three weeks and was 
in every way eminently successful. Since Professor Arthur Jackson, of the 
American University of Washington, was unable to act as conductor, his 
place was taken by our very competent secretary, Mr. Lewis C. Moon. There 
were twenty members in the group that he brought with him, and others, 
who had arrived previously, or were residing in the Near East, brought the 
total membership of the School up to thirty-three. As usual there was a 
regular program of lectures and walks, as well as of longer excursions. The 
weather conditions were altogether favorable. Once again it became manifest 
that the Summar Seminar opens a door of rare opportunity to ministers, 
teachers, and to all who are interested in Palestine. Under such leadership 
one is assured of a rewarding vacation. Jerusalem and its environs are com- 
fortable places in summer. This season we had good days and agreeable nights 
at all times, save for three or four in the month of May. It would be well if 
the members of our Society would spread the information that visitors are 
always welcome at the Hospice, and that they will be assisted in every pos- 
sible manner. 


The Year of 1935-36 


The work of the new semester of the Jerusalem School began on October 
1st, and includes a regular program of lectures by Dr. Albright and by the 
Annual Professor, Dean C. C. McCown of the Pacific School of Religion. 
As a rule there are each week one exploratory walk in the immediate vicinity 
and one tour to remoter points of interest. As I write we are just back from 
a day’s trip that included visits to Megiddo, where some time was spent in 
the pottery sheds as well as on the site of excavation, to Ta‘anak, to Samaria, 
and to Balata. Since my arrival in Palestine longer expeditions under the 
auspices of the School have included a trip to Palmyra, and another to Antioch 
on the Orontes by way of Baalbek, Homs, Hama, Aleppo, and Alexandretta, 
with a return down the coast and with stops at such centers as the Byblos 
excavations and at Beirut. Some members of the School have likewise shared 
in three excursions directed by the Y.M.C.A. of Jerusalem, one a cruise of 
two days around the Dead Sea, a second of four days with a night on Mount 
Hermon, and yet another of twelve days across the desert to Baghdad and 
to other interesting sites in Iraq. Still other members of our group joined 
the Dominicans for a cruise of four days on the Dead Sea, with numerous 
landings. Jerash is always a goal of pilgrimage, as it was last week, in early 
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November, when Dr. McCown and three members of our student body spent 
a week-end there in the excavation house. 

It may be added that as in former years the full-time students are giving 
themselves to special investigations, which will be embodied in papers, or 
possibly in theses. 


The Baghdad School 


Mr. Charles Bache, Field Director of the Excavations at Tepe Gawra, has 
not passed our way, but we understand that he is in Iraq, or will reach there 
shortly. He closed his previous season of excavation at this site on February 
27, 1935. Thereafter, Mr. Cyrus Gordon, Fellow of the Baghdad School, was 
occupied with the preparation of important material for publication, some 
of which has appeared already. 

Dr. Speiser’s full report of the first three campaigns at Tepe Gawra has 
been issued, and is in every way a most worthy publication. This first volume 
of a series is dedicated: ‘To Doctor Cyrus Adler, First Sponsor of Gawra.” 
It is doubtless known that the work at the site was a joint undertaking of 
the American School of Oriental Research in Baghdad, of the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and of Dropsie College. 

When visiting Baghdad not long ago, I was assured that our library, now 
housed there in the Museum building, is receiving careful supervision. 


Excavations During the Present Season 


It may be of interest to the members of the Society to hear something of 
the work that is now going forward, or that is contemplated for the immediate 
future. 

In Palestine another season’s excavation opened at Megiddo on October 
10 under the direction of Mr. Gordon Loud. This is a project of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago. Not long ago the Director of the 
Institute, Dr. James H. Breasted, with Mrs. Breasted, was in Jerusalem 
where he visited the new Rockefeller Museum and was a caller at the American 
School. His itinerary included various sites where excavations on behalf 
of the University of Chicago are in progress. 

Mr. J. L. Starkey, who has become widely known as the discoverer, at 
Tell ed-Duweir, of the inscribed potsherds, dating presumably soon after 600 
B.C., was a recent caller at the School. He is just resuming the work of the 
new season at the same site. The volume on the potsherds is. now in the 
publishers’ hands. 

It is announced that Professor John Garstang will return about the middle 
of December to continue the excavations at Jericho. 

Sir W. Flinders Petrie is to begin shortly a second season’s excavation at 
Sheik Zuweyid, which is approximately 14 miles south of Gaza, in the Province 
of Sinai. Preparations for the season’s work have been delayed somewhat 
by unusually copious rains in the vicinity. 
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The Colt Expedition is engaged now at Auja el-Hafir, and will begin soon 
another season’s work at Sbeita, south of Beersheba. 

Professor W. F. Badé, of the Pacific School of Religion, completed, at the 
end of the summer, his final campaign at Tell en-Nasbeh. He reports the 
discovery of additional evidence for identifying the site with biblical Mizpah. 
At his gracious invitation members of our School visited the place repeatedly 
while work was in progress. 

Madame Marauet has just finished, at the end of October, another season’s 
work of two months at the site of ancient Ai. Dr. Albright, and other members 
of the School, have followed the most recent developments there with deepest 
interest. 

Professor E. L. Sukenik, of the Hebrew University, resumed for a time 
this autumn his excavations in the Kidron Valley, below Jerusalem. He 
found some tombs intact. One contained an ossuary with names of interest 
for the New Testament period, namely, Martha the daughter of Ananias 
and likewise the Hebrew name Jannaeus. 

In Syria an expedition of the Uriental Institute of Chicago University has 
been in the field for a month, or more, at Rhianiye, with Director C. W. 
McEwan Ph.D. in charge. 

Maurice Dunand, who presented two papers of unusual importance at the 
recent International Oriental Congress in Rome, is to continue the excavations 
at Jebeil, the site of ancient Byblos. 

Work will go forward this autumn under the auspices of Yale University 
and the Académie des Inscriptions at Dura-Europus on the Euphrates, with 
Mr. Frank Browne as director. 

Early in the coming year excavations will be resumed at Antioch in Syria 
with Professor William Campbell of Wellesley College continuing as director. 
This is a joint project of Princeton University, The Louvre, The Museum 
of Worcester (Mass.), and the Baltimore (Md.) Museum of Art. The work 
of previous years has brought to light a remarkably comprehensive collection 
of mosaics ranging through six centuries, along with other important archaeol- 
ogical discoveries. 

In Iraq Professor Henri Frankfort, of the University of Amsterdam, returned 
on October 24 for the continuation of his work at Tell Asmar, Khafajeh and 
es-Ishyaly, southeast of Baghdad. This is likewise an enterprise of the Oriental 
Institute of Chicago. 

The French excavator, André Parrot, will be working early in the winter 
at Tell el-Harari on the Middle Euphrates. 

As stated above, excavations are being resumed this autumn at Tepe Gawra 
by Mr. Charles Bache, under the auspices of the Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania and of the American School of Oriental Research in Baghdad. 

Members of the Society may be interested to learn that Mr. P. L. O. Guy 
has recently arrived in Jerusalem to succeed Mr. J. W. Crowfoot as Director 
of the British School of Archaeology. During the summer Mr. Crowfoot 
was in charge of the excavations at Samaria, but thereafter returned with 
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his family to England, because he had reached the age of retirement. Mr. 
Guy was formerly Chief Inspector of the Department of Antiquities of the 
Palestinian Government, and was later director of the Megiddo Expedition 
for the University of Chicago. 

The final word of this report touches a matter that is an occasion of pro- 
foundest regret to us all, namely the resignation of Dr. Albright from the 
directorship of the Jerusalem School. While he may have felt constrained 
to take this action because of the impossibility of continuing a double respon- 
sibility, one which has been overtaxing his strength each year without respite, 
at the same time he may have thought that the best interests of the Schools 
called for such action by reason of our present financial limitations. To Dr. 
and Mrs. Albright we are under exceedingly great obligation for the years since 
the World War, that have been devoted to the upbuilding and expansion of 
the Schools. Our Director has won an outstanding place as an authoritative 
leader in the field of archaeological research. It so happens that, at a time 
when we have the best possible leadership for effective work, we are bound 
to curtail expenditures in every conceivable way. Fellows of the School, 
who go to Palestine this year, have the honor but no stipend. 7 

Meanwhile we are being challenged by an exceedingly generous offer to 
duplicate, dollar for dollar, any sum that we may raise, for the permanent 
endowment of the Schools, up to two hundred thousand dollars. Economic 
conditions continue to be most uncertain, but other organizations are pressing 
their claims and are receiving support. Should we not be equally venturesome, 
and equally successful? One year remains to meet the challenge before us, 
and, thus, to place our work on an assured financial basis. 

Have we not fifty volunteers in our membership, or outside, who will agree 
to make an effort to raise within the next ten months at least two thousand 
dollars each, and as much more as possible? I should like to be one of the 
number. Are there not twenty others, who, singly, or in groups, would make 
five thousand dollars their goal? I am confident that our President, or our 
Treasurer, or Secretary Moon, will be most glad to receive names and to 
keep lists of such helpers. Without having consulted them, I think that 
I may venture to say that they will be in readiness at all times to reply to 
correspondence by members on the subject, to make visits, and to make 
addresses, or provide speakers. The aid of such corps of helpers as those 
suggested above would carry our endeavor to a successful issue. 


WarreEN J. Mouton. 
Jerusalem, Nov. 18, 1935. 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY: 


Rev. Paul T. Balner, B.S., M.A., S.T.B., 347 Ocean Parkway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rabbi Joseph L. Baron, Ph.D., 2419 E. Kenwood Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Rabbi S. Belkin, 1716 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. M. C. Blake, 40 Harrison St., New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Edwin P. Booth, Ph.D., Box 23, Islington, Mass. 

Prof. James R. Branton, Ph.D., University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. 

Prof. Howard Brinton, Ph.D., Mills College, California. 

Pres. J. Oliver Buswell, Jr., D. D., Wheaton College, Wheaton, III. 

Prof. Frank W. Clelland, Ph.D., D.D., Bangor Theological 
Seminary, Bangor, Me. 

Rev. John Crocker, B.A., B.D., 53 University Place, Princeton, 
N. J. 

Prof. Isaac S. Corn, Bloomington, III. 

Rev. Lovic M. Dean, 1116 N. Highland Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Rabbi Israel Elfenbein, D.H.L., 4208 Manhattan Ave., Seagate, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. J. S. Engle, A.M., B.D., Otterburn College, Westerville, Ohio. 

Rev. Garfield Evans, M.A., B.D., Box 230, Tavares, Florida. 

Rev. John N. Feaster, B.D., Kennebunkport, Me. 

Rabbi Joshua Finkel, Ph.D., 3505 Ave. I, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rabbi Morton Goldberg, B.S., 910 Highland Ave., Fall River, 
Mass. 

Rev. John T. Golding, A.B., S.T.B., Asst. Chaplain, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Ralph M. Gray, B.A., B.D., RFD 7, Wooster, Ohio. 

Dr. Ralph A. Habas, Hotel Belmont, 3156 Sheridan Road, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Rev. Norman A. Holmes, B.D., 2307 Bienville Ave., New Orleans, 
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Mr. Norman Huffman, Th.M., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Dean Louis L. Kaplan, Ph.D., 1201 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. E. Bryan Keisler, A.M., S.T.M., P. O. Box 577, Newberry, 

Rev. Donald Klaiss, B.D., West Wandner Ave., Greensboro, N. C. 

Pres. Frederick Lent, Ph.D., D.D., Li.D., International Baptist 
Seminary, 645 Munn Ave., East Orange, N. J. 

Dr. Louis M. Levitsky, D.H.L., 236 S. River St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Prof. Julius Lewy, 18 The Rosedale Apartments, 3547 Rosedale 
Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. Francis C. Lightbourn, A.B., S.T.B., 2013 Appletree St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Edward Allison McDowell, Jr., Th.M., Ph.D., Norton Hall, 
2825 Lexington Road, Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. Varton D. Melconian, Ph.D., 235 East 49th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Rabbi Samuel K. Mirsky, M.A., 1303 50th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. Hugh R. Murchison, D.D., University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Prof. Hiram E. Myers, A.B., S.T.M., Duke University, Durham, 
N. C. 

Dr. Ray C. Petry, A.M., Ph.D., 1139 East Euclid Ave., McPher- 
son, Kansas. 

Rev. Vincent F. Pottle, A.B., 1625 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. James B. Pritchard, A.B., B.D., Upper Darby, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Rev. Jesse B. Renninger, B.A., B.D., 40 West Main St., Macungie, 
Pa. 

Rev. Oscar Seitz, B.D., 83 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Walter W. Sikes, M.A., S.T.M., 180 Claremont Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Prof. H. C. Snell, Snow College, Ephraim, Utah. 

Mr. John Lemacks Stokes, II, A.B., B.D., 1450 Whitney Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Alice C. Strong, M.A., Mitchell College, Statesville, N. C. 

Miss Rachel Timberlake, A.M., 3601 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Charles Townsend, St. Stephen’s Church, George St., Pro- 
vidence, R. I. 

Rev. Willis W. Velte, Madelia, Minnesota. 

Prof. Joachim Wach, Ph.D., Th.D., Faculty Club, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 

Prof. William H. Walker, Ph.D., 331 Harper Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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CURRENT ERRORS CONCERNING 
THE COVERDALE BIBLE 


HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


N connection with the four hundredth anniversary of the first 
printing of the whole Bible in the English language,’ a census 
has been made of all extant Coverdale Bibles, so far as they can 
be traced at the present time. Personal correspondence with 
librarians, bibliographers, and collectors brought to light most 
of the locations. Some information was gleaned from published 
book-auction records,? temporary exhibition catalogs,3 and the 
permanently significant catalogs of the Bible collections owned 
by the John Rylands Library and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society.4 Further data were provided by the Coverdale lists of 


Henry Cotton (1852), William Thomas Lowndes (1871), Seymour 
de Ricci (1921), and Pollard and Redgrave (1926).s Where it 


t Myles Coverdale, BIBLIA/The Bible that/is, the holy Scripture of the/Olde 
and New Testament, faith-/fully and truly translated out/of Douche and Latyn/ 
in to Englishe/M. D. XXXV. 

2 American Book-Prices Current. New York, 1895-1934. Book Auction 
Records. London, 1902-1934. Book-Prices Current. London, 1888-1906. 
L. S. Livingston, Auction Prices of Books. New York, 1905. 

3 George Milligan, Catalogue of an Exhibition of Bibles. Glasgow, 1925. 
Henry Stevens, The Bibles in the Caxton Exhibition, MDCCCLXXVII. 
London, 1878. 

4 Darlow and Moule, Historical Catalogue of the Printed Editions of Holy 
Scripture in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society. London, 
1903. Richard Lovett, The English Bible in the John Rylands Library, 1525- 
1640. Manchester, 1899. 

5 Henry Cotton, Editions of the Bible and Parts Thereof in English from 
the Year MDXXV to MDCCCL. Oxford, 1852. William Thomas Lowndes, 
The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature. Revised edition by Henry 
G. Bohn. London, 1871. Pollard and Redgrave, Short Title Catalogue of 
Books Printed in England. . . 1475-1640. London, 1926. Seymour de 
Ricci, Book Collector's Guide. New York, 1921. 
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was possible to do so, a re-check was made through published 
library catalogs.°® 

The tabulated results of this anniversary census’ materially 
enlarge the bibliographical data available concerning Coverdale 
Bibles. Eighty-five years ago, Rev. Henry Cotton, the Arch- 
deacon of Cashel and an exemplary scholar, was able to list 
thirty-two copies of the first edition of Coverdale’s Bible, all 
of them in English collections.* Today the locations of fifty 
first editions are known. Of these thirty-three are in British 
possession, and the other seventeen are in America. In addition, 
there have been traced thirteen copies of the 1537 folio by 
Nycolson of Southwark, and eight examples of the quarto 
issued by the same printer in the same year. Of the 1550 quarto 
by Froschover of Zurich thirty-seven copies are known; while 
the 1553 issue, with preliminaries by Jugge of London, is repre- 
sented by only twelve known exemplars. 

These figures, which amount to a grand total of one hundred 
and twenty Coverdale Bibles known today, are vastly more impres- 
sive than the select group of seven “‘least imperfect” first editions 
recorded by Seymour de Ricci in his valuable guide-book for 
collectors,? or the twenty-one Coverdales of all editions listed 
in the Short Title Catalogue.*® 

It is a matter of local interest and convenience in America 
to note that of the seventeen first-edition Coverdales owned on 
this side of the Atlantic, seven are located in New York City, 
four in Philadelphia, three in Chicago, and two in the Huntington 
Library at San Marino. Mr. John H. Scheide of Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, also possesses a 1535 Coverdale. 


6 Bodleian Library, Catalogus Librorum Impressorum Bibliothecae Bodleianae 
in Academia Oxoniensi. Oxford, 1843. British Museum, Catalogue of Printed 
Books, Part I, Complete Bibles in All Languages. London, 1892. C. Sayle, 
Early English Printed Books in the University Library at Cambridge, Cambridge, 
1900-1907. 

7 Harold R. Willoughby, The Coverdale Psalter and the Quatrocentenary of 
the Printed English Bible (Chicago, 1935), 34-38. 

§ Cotton, op. cit., 8-11. 

9 De Ricci, op. cit., 47. 

0 Pollard and Redgrave, op. cit., 47. 
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Very pertinently the Coverdale census provides data for the 
correction of certain serious errors concerning this important 
editio princeps, some of which have been freely circulated in the 
celebrations of the quatrocentenary. One of the most hoary of 
these misimpressions is the myth of the perfect Coverdale, a 
more or less vague notion that somewhere there exists a complete 
and undamaged copy of the first printing of the Coverdale Bible, 
by reference to which the main bibliographical problems may be 
solved. True, such a copy may exist—by a near-miracle; but, if 
so, it has not yet been discovered. 

For nearly a century and a quarter famed bibliophiles have 
been giving currency to this myth. In 1814 the much-mistaken 
Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin wrote in his elaborate and erro- 
neous Bibliotheca Spenceriana: ‘“‘The Earl of Northampton has 
a perfect copy of the Coverdale Bible.”" To the contrary, the 
Marquess of Northampton’s copy, while a very good one, is 
not perfect. Its two-page map is supplied in part, and its pre- 
liminaries are of the second printing rather than the first. On 
February first of this very year (1935) a famed American biblio- 
phile, whose reputation extends across the Atlantic, wrote me 
of the Coverdale first edition: “There is but one perfect copy 
of it in existence.’’ Similarly Bernard Quaritch Ltd., in announc- 
ing the 1535 Coverdale that has since happily been acquired 
by Newberry Library in Chicago, printed in their catalogue: 
“Only one perfect copy is known.” When asked to specify 
the exemplar they replied: ‘‘The one perfect copy to which we 
refer. . . is in the library of Holkham Hall. The owner is the 
Earl of Leicester.’ There is no more important Coverdale in 
existence than the Holkham Hall copy; but, alas, it lacks two 
extremely important preliminary leaves.“ 

Fourteen years ago Seymour de Ricci put this matter in cor- 
rect perspective when he summarized in his Book Collector's 


 T. F. Dibdin, Bibliotheca Spenceriana, I, 81. 

t Bernard Quaritch Ltd., Catalogue No. 500, A Selection of Interesting 
Books (London, 1935), 19, No. 59. 

33 Letter of May 10, 1935. 

%4 Stevens, op. cit., 68-70. 
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Guide: ‘“‘No absolutely perfect copy is known to exist. . . The 
least imperfect copies are those of Lord Leicester, the Marquess 
of Northampton, the Rylands Library, and the Pierpont Morgan 
Library. ...’"5 The 1935 Coverdale census confirms these 
ratings. 

Another repeated mistake of the anniversary year has been 
the use of the second or English title-page, in exhibitions and 
periodicals, in place of the original Coverdale title. The main 
differences between the two are that the original or continental 
title-page was printed in the same compact and angular black- 
letter type used in the main body of the text; it included the 
frank and accurate description, “‘truly translated out /of Douche 
and Latyn”’; the quotation from ‘Josue. I.” at the bottom of 
the type-panel was left incomplete and marked “‘etc.”; and the 
other two quotations were concluded with the same abbrevia- 
tion.© The subsequent English title, on the contrary, was 
printed in the taller English black-letter used by James Nycolson 
of Southwark. It omitted mention of “Douche and Latyn” 
sources, and simply stated that this Bible was ‘‘faythfully trans- 
lated in /to Englyshe.” Finally it completed the quotation from 
“Josue. I.,” and accordingly omitted the “etc.” abbreviation at 
the end.'?7 The Earl of Leicester has a perfect example of the 
foreign title; while the Marquess of Northampton possesses an 
original of the Nycolson page. 


Just how it came about that two 1535 titles, so different in 
character, were printed for the Coverdale Bible, is not wholly 
certain. It is so far clear, however, that the title in German 
black-letter was printed on the continent, and was imported 
with the unbound sheets of the Bible into England. There 


18 De Ricci, loc. cit. 
16 See Plate I, after a facsimile from the continental preliminaries to the 
Coverdale Bible. It reproduces a facsimile made by Francis Fry and bound 
in a 1535 Coverdale owned at present by Mr. Oliver R. Barrett of Chicago 
and Kenilworth. We are exceedingly grateful to Mr. Barrett for gracious 
permission to reproduce this very important title-facsimile. 

77 The English title also omitted the “etc.” at the end of the first quotation, 
from “S. Paul. II. Tessal. III.” It retained the abbreviation, however, at 
the end of the second quotation, from “S. Paul, Colloss. III.” 
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James Nycolson of Southwark modified and reprinted the title 
in English black-letter, and bound this substitute title-page 
into the copies sold in England. Typography aside, the most 
important change was the omission of the clause, ‘truly trans- 
lated out /of Douche and Latyn.” ‘Douche” implied the ver- 
nacular version of Martin Luther, and so connoted Lutheranism. 
“Latyn”’ recalled the Vulgate version of St. Jerome, and so sug- 
gested Catholicism. Both were equally and mutually prejudicial 
terms, likely to impede sales with one party or the other. Accord- 
ingly, James Nycolson omitted them both, and retained merely 
the simple but deceptive statement, “faythfully translated in /to 
Englyshe.”’?* 

Reasons may be isolated for the persistent employment of 
the 1535 Nycolson title in place of the original Coverdale form. 
Not the least influential of these was the correct yet misleading 
advice of the well-known chocolate manufacturer and Bible 
collector, Francis Fry, published some sixty-eight years ago in 
his authoritative monograph on The Bible by Coverdale. In his 
Table of Contents he recorded this dictum: ‘Page 19.—Copies 
completed with a fac-simile title should have one from the 
Northampton title.” On pages 19 and following he expanded 
this dictum in a somewhat involved manner as follows: ‘As all 
copies, except the Earl of Leicester’s, which have any original 
leaves before the text, have those which are supposed to have 
been printed in England, it now appears certain that such as 
are completed with a fac-simile title should have one the same 
as that in the Bible belonging to the Marquis of Northampton, 
if it is intended that the copy should represent the Bible as it 
was first sent out by Myles Coverdale. It also follows that all 
copies which have fac-similes of the title the same as the text 
inserted, are incorrect, and do not represent any edition of the 
Bible.”*9 

Francis Fry’s own practise was better than his stated precept. 
In two copies of the Coverdale first edition that he himself pos- 
sessed, now the property of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 


18 For considerable and quite different accounts of the change see Lovett, 
op. cit., 46 and Stevens, op. cit., 69, 70. 
19 Francis Fry, The Bible by Coverdale MDXXXV (London, 1867), 19, 20. 
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and of Mr. Oliver R. Barrett of Chicago, he supplied in facsimile 
both the foreign and the English titles. Nevertheless, by others 
his precept was followed more frequently than his example. 
Hence the large proportion of facsimile English titles in 1535 
Coverdale Bibles today. 

In two very important particulars this 1535 Nycolson title 
creates erroneous impressions. First, by omitting to mention 
“Douche and Latyn” sources, it causes the inference that the 
Coverdale translation was a primary English version, made 
from the original languages Hebrew and Greek—as it was not. 
Second, it creates the visual impression that there was typo- 
graphical disharmony between title and text in the first printing 
of the English Bible. Both these impressions are regrettable 
and should not be perpetuated. 

Another current misapprehension regarding the Coverdale 
Bible is that it included from the first ‘‘an Epistle unto the 
Kynges hyghnesse’’ signed, “‘Youre graces humble sub /iecte 
and daylye oratour,/Myles Couerdale.”” The most dramatic 
statement of this error is found in a popular manual on the 
history of the English Bible, which represents that ‘“‘in the 
winter of 1535 there arrived in London unbound sheets of a 
complete Bible with a dedication to the King signed by his 
‘humbel subjecte and dayle oratour, Myles Coverdale.’ ’’° 

As a matter of fact, the one item that the unbound continental 
preliminaries to the Coverdale Bible did not contain was precisely 
this signed ‘Epistle unto the Kynges hyghnesse.”’ In printed 
form it exists today only in the English black-letter of James 
Nycolson of Southwark. Of the initial foreign prelimininaries, 
the only complete leaves in existence are reproduced with this 
monograph from Francis Fry’s facsimiles of the originals in the 
Leicester Bible at Holkham Hall.27 Between the list of Old 
Testament books on the verso of the foreign title-page, and the 
conclusion of the ‘“‘prologe’’ on the recto of the last leaf, there 


20 Laura H. Wild, The Romance of the English Bible (New York, 1929), 152. 
at Mr. C. W. James, librarian to Lord Leicester, gave me detailed descrip- 
tions of the unique leaves in the Holkham Hail! copy in a letter dated April 
17, 1935. His descriptions indicate the exactitude of the Fry facsimiles in 
Mr. Barrett’s copy, that are reproduced herewith. See Plates J and II. 
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is space only for the completion of the book-list and the beginning 
of the “prologe,” on any reasonable reconstruction of this 
section.” Here it is impossible to crowd-in a long “Epistle unto 
the Kynges hyghnesse.’’ That Epistle, we may be sure, did 
not arrive in London with the unbound sheets of the Coverdale 
Bible. Instead, it was later added with the English preliminaries 
printed in Nycolson’s type. 

With the signed Epistle not included among the foreign 
preliminaries, the interesting question presents itself: did the 
first printing of the Coverdale Bible contain anywhere the name 
of the translator, Myles Coverdale? In the second set of pre- 
liminaries his name appeared twice and contiguously: on the 
recto of > iiii, at the end of the “Epistle unto the Kynges 
hyghnesse’”’; and on the verso of the same folio, at the beginning 
of “A prologe. /Myles Couerdale to the Christen Reader.”” With 
the Epistle and its signature absent, did the name of Myles 
Coverdale appear at the head of the Prolog? The question 
cannot definitely be answered; for no printing of the beginning 
of the ‘‘prologe”’ exists, done in the continental type. 

There are probabilities, however, against the initial placement 
of the translator’s name at this point. The important earliest 
prologs of William Tyndale did not name the translator. Neither 
“The prologe’’ to the unique Cologne fragment of the New 
Testament, nor the epilogue ‘“To the Reder,” appended to the 
complete 1525 New Testament, carried Tyndale’s name.* 

Coverdale himself was careful not to disclose the name of his 
continental printer and the place of printing. From his day to 
our own it has remained an unsolved problem where his Bible 
was printed. Nor did he designate by name his backers in this 
enterprise. Instead, he referred to them only most vaguely in 


2 Willoughby, op. cit., 15; Lovett, op. cit., 45, 46; Stevens, op. cit., 68, 69; 
Fry, op. cit., 5-7, 17-19. 

23 Alfred W. Pollard, The Beginning of the New Testament Translated by 
William Tyndale (Oxford, 1926), Facsimile, A ii ff.; Francis Fry, The First 
New Testament Printed in the English Language (Bristol, 1862), Facsimile, 
Tt ff. In both the 1534 Pentateuch and the 1534 New Testament the prologs 
“unto the Reader” were initialed ““W. T.” Similarly the ‘“Prologe” to Tyn- 
dale’s The prophete Jonas was entitled: ‘‘W. T. unto the Christen reader.” 
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his Epistle: ‘‘as the holy goost moued cther mé to do the cost 
herof.”” Even Tyndale he did not name; though he owed him 
a major debt in important sections of his compilation, and 
readily called to remembrance Tyndale’s adversity at the very 
time when he himself was writing his ‘‘prologe.” With all this 
restraint regarding others, it is only consistent to assume that 
Coverdale did not at first attach his own name to his “prologe 
/unto the Christen reader.” 

The circumstance that Nycolson’s English-printed ‘‘prologe” 
begins ‘“‘Myles Couerdale unto the Christen reader’’ proves 
nothing concerning its continental prototype. The solitary 
remaining page of the foreign exemplar shows that there were 
changes made in the content of the prolog itself between the 
first and second printings of it. For example, at the very top 
of the original last page stands this terse prayer: ‘‘frd the which 
erroure God /of his mercy preserve all his.” In the English 
printing, this prayer was roundly expanded to read: “from the 
which erroure God of his mercy and pléteous good /nes preserve 
all his.” 

A subsidiary argument in favor of the anonymity of the 
foreign preliminaries is found in the fact that Coverdale’s Great 
Bible of 1539 did not carry his name in either title-panel or 
“prologue.” The parallels between these two enterprises in 
_ Bible printing are sufficiently striking and exact to render this 
circumstance a considerable matter. Thomas Cromwell was 
the backer of both projects. The printing of the Great Bible was 
started, and carried through almost to completion, on foreign 
soil. Myles Coverdale was the editor-translator of both versions. 
Yet neither at the beginning nor at the end of the Great Bible 
“prologue” does his name appear. Instead, the explanation 
ends with the pious and patriotic ejaculation, boldly printed, 
“God save the Kynge.” Evidently it was the regular policy of 
Cromwell and Coverdale, for reasons that can easily be con- 
jectured, to carry on their foreign Bible-printings anonymously. 

Furthermore, if the anonymity of the foreign preliminaries 
to the Coverdale Bible be assumed, that makes more intelligible 
the almost complete absence of information or tradition con- 
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cerning the continental operations of Coverdale himself in con- 
nection with the production of his Bible. Why do we know so 
very little concerning the activities of the editor-translator 
immediately prior to the publication of his version in 1535? One 
obvious reason is that he himself kept those activities concealed 
and anonymous. 

Evidence both negative and positive thus seems to indicate 
that the name of Myles Coverdale did not appear in the original 
preliminaries to his Bible. This being the case, the translation 
was first credited to its compiler when Nycolson of Southwark 
set the type for the English preliminaries, including ‘An Epistle 
unto the Kynges hyghnesse’” signed by ‘‘Myles Couerdale.” 
The specification of the translator’s name was of a piece with 
the dedication to King Henry VIII. Like that Epistle, it pre- 
sumably was not included in the initial preliminaries. There 
is every probability that the first printed English Bible made 
its appearance on the continent quite anonymously. This point, 
which to our knowledge has never before been made concerning 
the printing of the Coverdale Bible, is eloquently suggestive of 
the serious hazards that attended the enterprise. 

By far the most frequent and most flagrant of the fallacies 
concerning the Coverdale Bible has been the persistent attribu- 
tion of it to Chrisopher Froschover of Zurich as its printer. 
Steadily and repeatedly through this anniversary year, in 
exhibitions and monographs and catalogs, it has been credited 
to the Zurich printer, sometimes with a dubious question mark, 
but quite as frequently without one. Even the John Rylands 
exhibition catalog, by far the best of the year, perpetuates the 
Froschover attribution.*4 

Ever since the period of Humphrey Wanley (1672-1726), 
Keeper and cataloguer of the Harleian manuscripts, the Zurich 
assignment has been favored for the Coverdale Bible. Earlier 
bibliographers, who indicated their preference for Froschover, 
were Dibdin, Pearson, Anderson, and Lowndes. Francis Fry, 
however, cast strong doubt on the case when, after examining 


2% The John Rylands Library, Catalogue of an Exhibition illustrating the 
History of the Transmission of the Bible (Manchester, 1935), 46, 86, 87. 
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fifty-three Froschover products, he failed to find either main 
type-face or watermarks to match those in the Coverdale Bible.?5 

Two decades later argument in favor of Froschover was 
revived strikingly by Dr. Christian Ginsburg, friend of Aldis 
Wright, who exhibited two leaves from a Swiss-German Bible, 
said to have been printed by Froschover, and declared to show 
the same type-face as the main body of the Coverdale text. Most 
recently both these affirmations have been proved to be incorrect; 
but in the eighties of the last century they sufficed to make the 
Froschover attribution secure for another fifty years. With 
astounding docility, people accepted Dr. Ginsburg’s representa- 
tions as made. Mr. H. H. Tedder, in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, gave them general — Until 1935 they 
remained almost unchallenged.” 

Late last April, after persistent ancy. I finally located the 
two Ginsburg folios in the British Museum, and learned that 
they came, not from a Froschover Bible, but from one printed 
by Christian Egenolph at Frankfort in 1534. Thus one main 
Ginsburg affirmation was shown to be mistaken. 

At my request the British Museum authorities kindly supplied 
photostats of both the Ginsburg and the corresponding Egenolph 
folios. They were indeed identical; but the types were not the 
same as those in the Coverdale Bible! While similar in style, 
they showed differences both in size and in specific detail. Thus 
the second misleading Ginsburg affirmation was demonstrated 
to be false. Accordingly, in The Caxton Club volume on The 
Coverdale Psalter, the questions of printer and place of printing 
for the Coverdale Bible were left wide open for further discussion, 
with the untenability of previous attributions clearly indicated.”* 

During the anniversary year an entirely fresh attack on this 
problem-complex has been made by Mr. L. A. Sheppard, Curator 
of Early Printed Books in the British Museum. His results, 


3s Fry, The Bible by Coverdale, 28, 29. 

2% H. H. Tedder, ‘Miles Coverdale,” The Dictionary of National Biography, 
Vol. XII (London, 1887), 364-72. 

27 Note, however, the truly scientific skepticism of Richard Lovett, op. cit., 


48 Willoughby, op. cit., 18, 19. 
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just published at the very close of the year,?® constitute an 
advance toward the solution of this most difficult bibliographical 
problem. 

Recognizing that the main type-face in the Coverdale Bible 
was “the standard German text type in the first half of the 
sixteenth century,” the use of which was not confined to any 
one printer, Mr. Sheppard turned to a study of the framed initial 
letters, as providing a more promising clue to the identification 
of the printer. He noted that these letters ranged themselves 
mainly into two alphabets, differing considerably in both size 
and design. The larger alphabet he found in the first half of 
the Old Testament (Parts I and II), and throughout the New 
Testament (Part VI). The smaller alphabet he found in the 
last half of the Old Testament and through the Apocrypha 
(Parts III-V). Investigating continental printings of the period 
he discovered that the larger initials were being used by Eucharius 
Cervicornus (Hirtzhorn) at the time the Coverdale Bible was 
being printed; while for a much longer period the smaller initials 


were the property of another Cologne printer, Johannes Soter 
(Heil). Accordingly, Mr. Sheppard concludes that Parts III-V 
of the Coverdale Bible were printed by Soter; while Parts I, II, 
and VI were the work of Cervicornus. 


Though both Soter and Cervicornus are most familiar as 
Cologne printers, the latter is known to have set up a press at 
Marburg in 1535, where a Protestant University had been 
founded eight years earlier. Cervicornus was appointed Printer 
to the University. It is proposed that the Coverdale Bible was 
printed there. 


From this over-simplified summary, even, it is evident that 
Mr. Sheppard’s argument, though sound in methodology, is 
not complete nor entirely conclusive. It lacks that fullness of 
significant and concurrent data—including typography, numerals, 
format, watermarks, and woodcuts—that characterized Francis 
Fry’s classic demonstration that Peter Schoeffer of Worms 


29. A. Sheppard, “The Printers of the Coverdale Bible,” The Library, 
Vol. XVI, No. 3 (December, 1935), 280-89. 
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printed the New Testament of William Tyndale.3° The Soter- 
Cervicornus designation of the Coverdale Bible must be recorded 
with a question mark. Yet to have projected an entirely new 
attribution for the earliest printed English Bible, by a distinctly 
new method, and to have established presumption in its favor, 
are certainly important accomplishments. We know of no more 
scholarly contribution to Coverdale literature, that has appeared 
during the anniversary year, than Mr. Sheppard’s study of 
“The Printers of the Coverdale Bible,’’ just published by the 
London Bibliographical Society in the current (December, 
1935) number of The Library. 


Thus, out of the annoying but necessary process of correcting 
widely-current errors concerning the Coverdale Bible, there 
emerge also certain considerable advances in research regarding 
the editio princeps of the English printed Bible. The main find- 
ings include (1) a new attribution of the Coverdale Bible to 
printers hitherto unnamed in connection with the project, and 
(2) the established probability that Coverdale’s own name did 
not appear at all in the first preliminaries to his Bible.* 


3° Fry, The First New Testament, Introduction, 7-11. 

3* Incidentally, yet not altogether unseriously, it may be noted that the 
1535 Coverdale Bible was a ‘“‘ Bug Bible.” For some unknown reason the 1551 
edition of the Thomas Matthew Bible is usually accorded the distinction of 
being the original ‘‘ Bug Bible.”” Appendix II on ‘‘ Queer and Interesting Bibles” 
in Laura H. Wild’s Romance of the English Bible begins with this more than 
queer item: 

“The Bug Bible. The 1551 edition of ‘Matthew’s’ Bible translated Ps. 91 5 
‘Thou shalt not be afraid of any bugges (bogies) by night.’ This was repeated 
in Coverdale’s and Taverner’s Bibles.” 

In this context the last statement, true enough by itself, deserves both a 
question mark and an exclamation point at the end. 

Books and Bidders by the famous Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach similarly repeats 
on page 241 the stock misimpression that the 1551 Matthew Bible was the 
primary authority for this interesting reading. This need not surprise one, 
however. Books and Bidders is itself an astonishing congeries of unscholarly 
mistakes and misrepresentations. 

That honor may be given where honor is due, let it here be recorded that 
the 1535 Coverdale Bible was the first of a truly noteworthy series of “Bug 
Bibles” to be printed; though Wyclif had earlier used the word bugge at Baruch 
6 69 to mean a terrifying object. What the uninformed modern reader should 
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That serious students of the English Bible may the more 
readily get access to their fundamental documents for the solution 
of Coverdale problems, an annotated census of the first edition 
and later reprints is herewith presented to the members of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 


realize about this rendition is that it was not at all an amusing mistake; but 
represents the correct and original English usage of the word. Etymologically 
what is difficult to explain is how the word bug came to mean an insect. 

Another distinction of the same sort that correctly belongs to the Coverdale 
Bible is the circumstance that it was a “Treacle Bible,” reading tryacle for 
balm in Jer. 8 22. Miss Wild assigns this peculiarity tardily to the second folio 
edition (1572) of the Bishops’ Bible. 
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A CENSUS OF EXTANT COVERDALE BIBLES 


I. Folio of 1535 by Cervicornus and Soter at Marburg (?) 
A. In American Collections: 


Chicago, III., Oliver R. Barrett From Francis Fry Collection 
Newberry Library Half a map preserved 
Chester H. Thordarson Exceptionally large copy 

New York City, American Bible Society From Terry Collection 
General Theological Seminary Seven leaves in facsimile 
Pierpont Morgan Library Two copies 
New York Public Library Two copies 
Carl H. Pforzheimer From Amherst Collection 

Philadelphia, Pa., Free Public Library Two Copies 
A. Edward Newton Fine condition 
T. Edward Ross Facsimile English title 

San Marino, Cal., Huntington Library Two copies 


Titusville, Pa., John H. Scheide 


Four English preliminaries 


. In British Collections: 


Bristol, Baptist College Library Seventeen crown watermarks 
Cambridge, Emmanuel College “Quene Anne”’ dedication 
King’s College Queen’s name inked-over 
St. John’s College Very imperfect 
Trinity College Moderately defective 
University Library Two copies 
Campden Hill, Sir Leister Harmsworth Two English preliminaries 
Canterbury, Cathedral Libraries Two copies 
Dublin, Trinity College Two copies 
Durham, Cathedral Library Last English Prolog page 
Glasgow, University Library Two copies 
Gloucester, Cathedral Library 1536 title 
Holkham Hall, Earl of Leicester Continental title 
London, British Bible Society Two copies 
British Museum Two copies 
Lambeth Palace Library Two copies 
Bernard Quaritch Ltd. Fragments, O. T. and Apocrypha 
Sion College Library “Quene Jane”’ dedication 
Manchester, John Rylands Library Two copies 
Northampton, Marquess of Northampton English title 
Oxford, All Souls College Very defective 
Bodleian Library Selden copy 
_ Peterborough, Granville Proby, Esq. 1536 title 
Rochester, Cathedral Library Queen’s name erased 


Swarthmoor, Quaker Meeting House 


George Fox Collection 
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II. Folio of 1537 by Nycolson of Southwark 
A. In American Collections: 


New York City, General Theological Seminary Few supplied leaves 
New York Public Library Original title-page 


. In British Collections: 


Bristol, Baptist College Library Lacks eleven leaves 
Cambridge, Trinity College Somewhat imperfect 
Campden Hill, Sir Leicester Harmsworth Apocalypse missing 
Glasgow, University Library Euing Collection 
Lincoln, Cathedral Library Badly cut-down 
London, British Bible Society iminari 

British Museum 
Manchester, John Rylands Library 
Oxford, Bodleian Library 
Twickenham, Arthur Burrell, Esq. 


III. Quarto of 1537 by Nycolson of Southwark 
A. In American Collections: 


New York City, New York Public Library Thirty-five leaves lacking 
Pierpont Morgan Library Two folios in facsimile 


B. In British Collections: 


Campden Hill, Sir Leicester Harmsworth Preliminaries missing 

London, British Bible Society Very imperfect 
British Museum Lacks preliminaries 

Manchester, John Rylands Library Perfect copy 

Oxford, Bodleian Library Two copies 


IV. Quarto of 1550 by Froschover of Zurich 


A. In American Collections: 


Baldwin, Kas., Baker University Quayle Collection 
Brookline, Mass., Zion Research Library Title lost, Hester preliminaries 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Edwin A. R. Rumball-Petre —_‘ Fifty-nine leaves missing 
New York City, General Theological Seminary Fifteen supplied leaves 

New York Public Library Two copies 

Pierpont Morgan Library Perfect copy, contemporary binding 
Philadelphia, Pa., Robert R. Dearden, Jr. Preliminaries supplied 
San Marino, Cal., Huntington Library Three copies 
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B. In British Collections: 


Aylsham, Marquess of Lothian Two copies 
Bristol, Baptist College Library Title and part of dedication lost 
Cambridge, Trinity College Somewhat fragmentary 
University Library Three copies 
Campden Hill, Sir Leicester Harmsworth Three copies 
Canterbury, Cathedral Libraries Two copies 
Glasgow, University Library Two copies 
London, British Bible Society Two copies 
British Museum Two copies 
Maggs Brothers Two copies 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Library 
Manchester, John Rylands Library Two leaves supplied 
Oxford, Bodleian Library New Testament wanting 
Brasenose College Colophon missing 


Twickenham, Arthur Burrell, Esq. Hester preliminaries 


. In Continental Collections: 
Zurich, Public Library 


Froschover autograph 


V. Quarto of 1553 for Jugge of London 
(The 1550 Froschover Quarto with new preliminaries) 
A. In American Collections: 


Chicago, Newberry Library Preliminaries mended 
University of Chicago New Testament missing 
New York City, General Theological Seminary One leaf supplied 


. In British Collections: 


Cambridge, University Library Jugge preliminaries 
Canterbury, Cathedral Libraries Dean and Chapter Collection 
Carlisle, Cathedral Library Preliminaries and text entire 
London, British Bible Society Lacks last three leaves 
British Museum Title-page in facsimile 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Library 
Oxford, Balliol College Two copies 


Exeter College 


End of N. T. clipped 
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F. C. BURKITT 


KIRSOPP LAKE 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ITH Francis Crawford Burkitt has passed away almost the 

last of a generation of English scholars which substantially 
advanced the critical investigation of early Christianity. Edu- 
cated at Harrow, he was regarded as the best mathematician in 
the school, for whom a brilliant future was expected. But he 
was a boy of wide interests and almost by accident competed 
for and won a prize for knowledge of the New Testament. In 
studying for this, he used German books and so discovered for 
himself the Synoptic and Johannine problems. At Trinity, 
Cambridge, though he was ultimately a Wrangler, he gradually 
deserted mathematics and competed for and won various theo- 
logical prizes. He then came under the influence of Professor 
William Wright, and he, Professor Anthony Ashley Bevan, 
Canon Kennett and Professor Edward Brown were the outstand- 
ing figures in Wright’s seminar. He offered to submit an essay 
on the Synoptic problem in competition for a fellowship at 
Trinity, but the subject was rejected as too slight. 

He was, I fancy, somewhat mortified at not winning a fellow- 
ship at his own college, and refused at least one other which was 
offered to him. He could afford to do so, as he was endowed with 
ample means, and he settled down in Cambridge to the life of a 
private scholar, taking as his special subject the text of the New 
Testament, especially the Latin and Syriac versions. At these 
he worked all his life though later he was especially interested in 
Christian Origins. Two points stand out in his long record of 
articles and monographs on the text. In his Old Latin and the 
Ttala, he showed conclusively that when St. Augustine spoke of 
the Jtala he meant what we call the Vulgate, and in his S. Ephraim’s 

17 
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Quotations from the Gospels he showed reason for thinking that 
the Peshitta is the revision made by Rabbula in the fifth century. 
His most important book is generally supposed to be his Evange- 
lion da Mephareshe. It is certainly his largest; but in some ways 
his Transmission of the Gospel Narrative and a series of small books 
on the gospels were far more influential, and rightly so, for 
through them he became in many ways the leading English 
theologian. He was elected Reader in Palaeography in succession 
to Rendel Harris and a little later Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 
This chair gave him official access to the best undergraduates 
and young graduates in the University. He once told me that 
the most important books are those which we write on the 
minds of our pupils. Never quite a first class lecturer and never 
skillful in the conduct of a seminar, he had a positive genius for 
conversation and his house and garden were the scene of many 
talks not easily forgotten. 

He loved discussion but hated controversy, and I know only 
two subjects which tempted him into strenuous argument. He 
felt strongly the intellectual error of those who refused to recog- 
nise the essential truth of the “eschatological position” advocated 
by J. Weiss. To him the doctrine of the Trinity could at least be 
supported by philosophical argument, but the “‘Jesus-cult” had 
no defense against historical criticism. Benjamin Smith, and 
Drews, he used to say, were right in thinking that the Jesus of 
Liberal Protestantism had no existence as a historical person. 
The other subject which always roused him was the reform of 
the Prayer book. He was not only a loyal but an affectionate son 
of the Church of England, especially as a national institution. 
He believed,—and [ think that he was right,—that no verbal 
modification could make the Prayer book or the Creeds or the 
Articles into an adequate statement of modern thought, and the 
Revised book seemed to imply a belief in words which really 
express untenable opinion. The English Church appeared to him 
to be the organism through which educated Englishmen,—not 
Scotsmen,—might best express their religion; its beautiful service 
is the record of the path travelled by our forefathers, which we 
should not forget though we cannot travel on it ourselves; to 
abandon it would be a tragedy and to allow it to stand for 
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impossible opinions would be a crime, for this would kill the 
Church. 

Though he believed that much remained to be done by histori- 
cal research, he did not think that the next generation would be 
greatly interested in it. I remember very vividly the last conver- 
sation which I ever had with him in his own garden. We were 
talking about the future of the work which we had both tried to 
do,—the textual and critical analysis of documents and the 
reconstruction of historical fact. Why, I asked, is the world less 
interested than it was? It is not, said Burkitt, because our genera- 
tion failed, or because it has finished its task. But it has estab- 
lished the positions which are important. We have not solved 
the Johannine problem or the Synoptic problem, but we know 
their importance. Their further investigation will be important 
to the scholar, but not, as they were forty years ago, to the 
ordinary educated man either for his theology or his religion. 
Each generation performs its task; we did other things than our 
fathers and our children have other things to do than we. Our 
fathers collected facts and documents; we tried to get behind 
documents, and understand history; our children will try to 
grapple with psychology. But there is one thing common to all 
generations. We believe in scholarship, that is to say, in the 
recognition of our own ignorance, and we hope that we have 
taught our children to apply scholarship, which does not change, 
to the ever varying panorama of human ignorance. 

It is, perhaps, possible to trace a certain note of melancholy 
in such words, which are of course merely the paraphrase of a 
long conversation. Burkitt certainly felt that his work was done 
and that new problems were arising, to the solution of which he 
could make no great contribution. But I do not think that he 
was really melancholy. He had merely become a spectator 
instead of a protagonist. He had had a happy and successful life, 
and will be remembered as a great scholar and a dear friend by 
many who survive him. 
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AN ANTIPHONAL PSALM FROM 
RAS SHAMRA 


JULIAN OBERMANN 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


N a recent issue of Syria (XIV, p. 231 ff.), Ed. Dhorme pub- 

lished the text of a cuneiform tablet that was found at Ras 
Shamra during the campaign of 1932. The brief text, consisting 
of 18 or 19 lines, is evidently an independent literary whole, and 
would thus present itself as belonging to the type of tablets in 
cuneiform alphabet, of which a considerable number had been 
exhumed during the campaign of 1929 (Syria, X, pl. Ixi ff.). 
By its peculiar contents, however, the tablet will be seen to 
occupy a singular position among the texts from Ras Shamra 
hitherto published; and it is by this peculiarity of its contents, 
no less than by that of its form, that the text before us is of 
direct interest to the student of biblical literature and, par- 
ticularly, of Old Testament psalmody. As a first attempt in 
dealing with the difficult text, Dhorme’s translation must be 
recognized indeed as a highly welcome contribution, yet as being 
far from final. This is felt by the French scholar himself who, 
in true critical spirit, holds that his interpretation might be 
improved upon in more than one particular (reformable sur plus 
d'un point). While not presuming to have cleared up the ground 
altogether, the present writer ventures to submit a re-examination 
of the text, dealing especially with some of the more formidable 
problems which it offers. 


I. SAPON AND ZION. It will be convenient to start from 


the passage constituting lines 10 and 11 of the tablet, unques- 
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tionably the most important passage in the text before us. It 
consists of 4 words and reads in transliteration 


BGD SPN KL’UGRT 


which, in Dhorme’s rendering, should be taken to mean “‘Sapon 
destroyed (a ravagé) all Ugarit.”” Generally speaking, the meaning 
of SPN and 'UGRT may at present be said to be well estab- 
lished. Also, the suggested pronunciation of the two words as 
Sapon (Sapdén?) and Ugarit (’Uggarit?) would seem, on the 
whole, quite justifiable. Beyond any doubt, the two words are 
proper names and, specifically, toponyms. They appear to 
figure prominently in the literature with which we come face 
to face in the excavated tablets, and to be related to one another 
in a very specific manner. As first seen by Albright, and sub- 
sequently borne out by the ever increasing evidence of the 
texts themselves, Ugarit—which recurs also as a toponym in 
Egyptian, Hittite, and Amarna sources—must be taken to have 
been the name of the Semitic principality which had flourished 
in the extreme north of Canaan during the 2nd pre-Christian 
millenium, having had its center in the ¢el] which to the present 
day natives is known as Ra’s ash-Shamra.* Within this prin- 
cipality, the two concepts before us, Ugarit and Sapon, must 
be recognized to have stood in some such relationship to one 
another as Judah and Zion, or Jerusalem and Zion, in Hebrew 
times. That is to say, to the Semites of the northern kingdom 
whose remains have been laid bare by the excavators of Ras 
Shamra, Ugarit was the name of their earthly organism, the 
name of their ethnic, or political, or territorial organization, 
Accordingly they are found to refer to a ruler of theirs as NQMD 
MLK 'UGRT, Neqmed, King of Ugarit, and to members of 
their community as BN ’UGRT or as ’UGRTY (i. e. ’Ugariti, 


1 See Albright’s article in AfO, VII, 165; and Id., BASOR, XLVI, 20, n. 1; 
and L, 18 f.; see also Virolleaud, Syria, XII, 351 f.; Schaeffer, tbid., XIV, 
24 ff.; Thureau-Dangin, ibid., 204 f.; and Friedrich, Der Alte Orient, XXXIII, 
Heft 1/2, p. 34 f. (cf. the next note). 
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or 'Ugaritiyyu),? just as to the Judeans their rulers were kings 
of Judah, and they themselves were bené Yehiidd or Yehtdim. 

Sapon, on the other hand, is a toponym of an altogether dif- 
ferent connotation. Whether, to the Semites of Ugarit, it ever 
had the meaning “‘north,” asit didin Hebrew, is very doubtful. Nor 
is this the exclusive or original meaning of the word even in Hebrew. 
Against the usual etymology deriving the peculiarly Canaanite 
noun from the root sapan, ‘‘to cover,” “‘to hide,” it seems now 
much more likely that sapén is a derivative of sapd, “‘to watch,” 
“to peer,” “‘to look forth,” from which verb is also formed the 
nomen loci mispé in the sense of “watch-tower,” ‘“mountain- 
fort,” “look-out,” “elevation.” Similar, if not identical, in 
meaning, both sapén and mispa (as also mispé) have sometimes 
served as proper names, presumably for fortlike, towering, 
elevated localties. Hence, (ham-)Mispd, the place of Jephthah’s 
residence, is referred to once (Jud. 121) as Sapén; and from 
Josh. 13 26 t., we learn of two toponyms in the territory of Gad, 
Mispé (rdmat ham-Mispa) and Sapén, very possibly referring 
to one and the same place.? Closely parallel to these formations 
are géba‘, gib‘d, gib‘én (Gibeon), all denoting “‘height,” “‘hill(y),” 
and employed as appellatives or proper names, respectively. 


2 Of special interest are the two colophons in Syria, XII, pl. XX VII (margin 
of col. VIII), and ibid., XV, 227, 1. 53 ff. Note that BN ’UGRT has its 
feminine complement in BT ’UGRT (Syria X, No. 2, 1. 18 and 27), the latter 
having mistakenly been considered to mean ‘“‘House of Ugarit” (see on the 
tablet Bauer, Das Alphabet von Ras Schamra, 58 ff.). The ‘Genealogical 
Table” published by Virolleaud in Syria, XV, 244 ff., is in all probability a 
list of elders representing various cities, so that 'UGRTY in |. 8 (and 9) refers 
to a resident of the capital; like so many toponyms in antiquity (Babylon, 
Damascus, Samaria, Rome), so Ugarit, too, may well have served as a name 
for the entire principality as well as for its political center. 

3 See Fuerst (who treats sapén as derived from sdpan: ‘‘a district covered, 
dark, obscure,” etc.) in his A Hebrew & Chaldee Lexicon (English by Samuel 
Davidson), 1203, a, bottom; Bauer-Leander, Hist. Gr. d. Hebr. Spr., 499, do 
recognize that }\»x should be taken as a formation from 75x, but, awkwardly 
enough, they understand it to have acquired the sense of “north” by way of 
“Ausschau,” “Richtung” kar’ é£oxnv; comp. the note next to the following. 
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With pyai, the form px shares the morphologic property of 
ending in the suffix 6n (<4@n).4 


From the point of view of Palestine, it is only natural that the 
region to the north, so conspicuously dominated by the peaks 
of Hermon and Lebanon, was referred to by the word sapén, 
“elevated, mountainous region,” and that this word should 
finally have come to be applied to ‘‘north” in general. Similarly, 
the word for “sea,” yam, came to mean ‘‘west,” because the 
region to the immediate west of Canaan was dominated by the 
sea. Taken to mean “extreme north,” the phrase yarketé sapén 
in Ps. 48 3, and Is. 14 13, is very difficult, and has led to much 
exegetic speculation. But both passages seem best understood, 
when sapén is taken in its primary sense just described. In 
Ps. 48, “His holy mount, beautiful in height” (1 75) is paralleled 
with “mount Zion, in utmost elevation’’ (yx *n>7); and in the 
great derision of Is. 14, the tyrant’s presumptuous ambition to 
sit enthroned “in the mount of assembly, in utmost elevation” 
(»¥ *nD"V3) is contrasted with his descent “‘into Sheol, into the 
utmost of the Pit” (a dx).5 


4It is safe to assume that, before the above formations became proper 
names, they had been used in connection with some determinative element, 
such as sometimes the mere article could 
serve as such an element; hence m5xon, nyain. Other instances of Ugaritic 
words ending in (6<4)n, see below, n. 36; indeed, in the ‘Genealogical Table” 
(above, n. 2) the names ending in m are predominating! (13 obi, 27 )p7x» 
37 etc.); especially noteworthy is 30 clearly indicating 
that the ending was still én; had it already been changed to én, it would 
have been written ¥ (see Friedrich, in ZA, N. F., VII 
(XLI), 310 f.). 

sSee now Eissfeldt, Baal Zaphon, Zeus Kasios und der Durchsug der 
Israeliten durchs Meer (Halle, 1932); although E. is quite aware of the true 
etymologic nature of sapén as described above (see p. 16 ff., and especially 
p. 18, n. 1), he nevertt.eless insists that in both biblical passages the word 
refers to the SPN of Ugaritic mythology; that in Is. 1413 der Dichter mit 
seinen Gedanken in Syrien bleibt (p. 15); and that Ps. 48 3 intends to proclaim 
dass Zion die Spitze des Zaphon ist oder auf der Spitze des Zaphon liegt 
(sic). Eissfeldt goes even further and takes’ both Job 267 and Ps. 89 13 to 
refer to the mount Casius of northern Syria! Mark, however, that in the 
last mentioned passage the LXX reads 7év Boppav xai Oadaocas, thus 
clearly presupposing that have simply been miswritten for 
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In contrast to the varying usage of sapén in Hebrew, the 
meaning of the word remains admirably constant in the texts 
from Ras Shamra. Whatever SPN had meant originally to the 
Ugaritic people, at the time of our tablets it came to be a name 
of transcendental significance, designating the mythological 
center of their gods, perhaps also applicable to their great temple 
exhumed at the site of Ras Shamra. Just as to the Hebrews, 
Zion—originally no doubt a purely topographic term—came to 
denote the seat of Yahweh, who alone is said to reign over Zion, 
so to the Semites of our tablets SPN is the seat of their national 
pantheon. Consequently, they speak of "ELM BSPN, “the 
gods that are in Sapon,” or in the singular, of B‘L SPN, “the 
baal of Sapon,” or ’EL SPN, “the god of Sapon.”* The Old 
Testament texts refer to Yahweh as the god who “resides in 
Zion,” who “dwells on Mount Zion,” who “rules over Zion,” 
so that the “‘topos (meqém) of Yahweh is the Zion Mountain,” and 
Zion is, correlatively, ‘‘His Holy Mount” ;‘ in similar fashion these 
concepts, basically mythologic in character, recur in the tablets 
from Ras Shamra as applied to the Ugaritic gods, on the one 
hand, and to Sapon, the “mount” Sapon, or the “height” of 
Sapon, on the other. We must therefore assume that just like 
Hebrew Ramah (“height”), Mizpeh-Mizpah (“‘look-out’”’), Gibeon 
(“‘hill’’), so Ugaritic SPN became the name for a definite “‘eleva- 
tion,” and that this “elevation” or ‘“‘plateau’”’ was believed to 
be the topos of the gods, the Gétterberg of the Semites of Ugarit. 

Of Baal, who seems to be a supreme god, if not the supreme 
god, of the Ugaritic pantheon, our tablets say ‘L B‘L BSRRT 
SPN, “Baal ascended to mount Sapon.’” When Aleyan Baal 
dies, his remains are carried up to mount Sapon by Anat and 


a» by MT; accordingly, Ps. 89 138 would merely refer to the two objects of 
creation most awe-inspiring to ancient piety: Mountain(s) and Sea, Thou 
didst create them. 

5@ Syria, XIII, pl. XXVIII, col. VII, 1. 6; sbid., X, No. 9, 1. 14; No. 17, 1. 13. 

6 See Is. 8 18; 119; 187; 24 23; 527; 567; Jer. 31 12; Micah 47; Joel 4 17, 21; 
Ps. 2 6; 48 2; 147 12; etc. 

7 Syria, XV, 235, n. 3 (Virolleaud takes ‘L to be an imperative). 
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Shapash to be buried there. When, after the death of Aleyan 
Baal, Ishtar-Arid is to be chosen as his successor, this is referred 
to by the words “‘let him go up to mount Sapon, and sit on the 
throne of Aleyan Baal.’”’ And Ishtar-Arid accepts this com- 
mission by saying ‘‘verily, I shall be king over mount Sapon”’ 
(L’AMLK BSRRT SPN).° In the section of the great epic 
from Ras Shamra that deals with the building of abodes for 
the gods, Aleyan Baal addresses himself to one of the deities 
(El?) with the words ‘‘thou shalt erect the temples in the center 
of mount Sapon,” TRMMN HK(LM) BTK SRRT SPN." 
Sometimes the word “mount,” SRRT," alternates with 
“height,” 4“RYM—a word that, apart from a slight morphologic 
deviation, is identical with Hebrew marém* which is present in 
the biblical merém Siyyén, “the height of Zion’ (Jer. 31 12), 
and in its turn alternates with har Siyyén, ‘‘the mount of Zion.” 
Hence, Baal is said in our texts ‘“‘to hasten,” or ‘‘to follow,” 


8 Ibid., p. 227, ll. 14-17; and Virolleaud’s comment, p. 234 f.; (with the 
very curious writing SP‘N, the present writer intends to deal on another 
occasion; see below, n. 42). 

9 Ibid. XII, pl. XXXVIII, 1. 25 ff. (and p. 202 ff.); the name of Aleyan 
Baal’s successor is ‘DTR ‘Rp. (the pronunciation of the name given above 
is, of course, purely conventional; see Virolleaud, in Syria, XIII, 115, n. 1) 

1 Ibid., XIII, pl. XXVII, ll. 116 f. (and p. 147 f.); possibly the last three 
words form a él sentence: “thy house (BT) being SRRT SPN.” 

1 In the opinion of the present writer, the only possible meaning of SRRT 
is “mount,” “hill,” “height,” or the like (even if Ugaritic =3 St— were to be 
identified with Hebrew sér; in reality, it is much more likely to correspond 
with Hebrew Arabic 44; cf. Ugaritic hq). Obviously we 
have before us a peculiar semantic development of the root SRR, Hebrew 
ans, Arabic (cf. pl. “obstacle,” “obstruction,” “elevated places 
over which the water does not come”; Lane, s.v.); of the same root, Aramaic 
xv0x means “bundle” and, in the Palestinian Talmud, “pebble,” “rock” 
(Levy, s.v.); at any rate, the Ugaritic word (pronounce sirérat?) should be 
treated as a fem. singular. Nor would SRRT SPN present a tautology any 
more than and indeed MRYM SPN. 

2 The treatment of the verb rém as of an “y root is apparent also in South 
Semitic (cf. Sabaean RYMU, “they raised, elevated”; Ethiopic AC 
“sky,” “heavens”; Arabic “to exceed,” raym, “excess” ‘stairs, "etc.; 
see Lane s.v.). See Albright, BASOR, L, 15, n. 14. 
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unto the MRYM of Sapon.* In an often repeated, though as 
yet not quite clarified, scene of Ugaritic mythology, a deity is 
dispatched to the Olympian heights of the gods in order to 
deliver a message of some sort or other. Upon one occasion the 
scene opens with the words "EDK LTTN PNM ‘M B‘L MRYM 
SPN, “now then thou shalt betake thyself (or “she”—i. e. a 
goddess—‘‘shall betake herself”) unto Baal on the height of 
Sapon.”’4 

Whether the Sapon of Ugaritic mythology may be said to 
have had any historic bearing c: the crystallization of the Zion 
ideology among the Hebrews is a question which does not properly 
concern us here. In passing we may only remark that, in view 
of the traditions of the Hebrews concerning the rise of their 
national religion, it would seem imperative to look for the 
antecedents of the Yahweh-Zion cult to the south rather than 
to the north of Palestine. The pan-Babylonian theories, so 
pointedly discredited by the new light from the Ras Shamra 
texts, should not be replaced by pan-Ugaritic theories. Over 
against the SRRT SPN of Ugarit stands the har YHWH, or 
har Eléhim, of Sinai-Horeb, the recollection of which had left 
too deep an imprint upon the early literature of the Hebrews 
to have ever become ineffective in the making of Israel’s theology. 
Even among the Aramaic tribes of Damascus, the god of the 
Hebrews is said to have held the reputation of being a ‘mountain 
god,” ’eléhé hérim (I Kings 20 23, 28). Ultimately, we may well 
have before us two essentially independent national-religious 
developments of the primitive cult of rocks and mountains, 
which down to the times of the prophets led the Hebrews to 
sacrifice on the “high places,” and to worship, together with 
their Canaanite neighbors, ‘upon every lofty hill.”” Witness 
the age-old cults of Ramah, Mizpah, Gilgal, Bethel, Gibeon, 
Hermon, Tabor, Gerizim-Ebal, and the very remarkable case 
of mount Bashan which ‘“‘Eléhim desired for his throne” (Ps. 


3 Syria, XIII, pl. XXVI, col. V, 1. 19 (the word is TB‘, justly compared 
by Virolleaud with Arabic ee ; see also ibid., XII, 217, top). 

«4 Ibid., XIII, pl. XXVII, col. V, 1. 84 f. See Baneth, OLZ, XXXV (1932), 
col. 449 f. 
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68 16 £.).'5 In the Song of Deborah, the ‘Blessing of Moses,” 
and even as late as in the Elijah legend, Yahweh’s primary seat 
is still mount ‘‘Seir,’’ mount “Sinai,” “‘the mount of Eléhim Horeb,” 
respectively."® But to the author of Amos 1 2, the transition north- 
ward is already completed, so that now “Yahweh roars from 
(mount) Zion,” the latter having gradually risen, with the suprem- 
acy of Jerusalem, to be the foremost mountain seat of the national 
God, as it was ultimately to be postulated as the topos of the 
only God in the ideology of the prophets. Under very similar 
circumstances of national-political nature, we must assume, 
Sapon became to the Semites of Ugarit the topos of the gods, 
the center of their mythologic operations, whether the “‘elevation”’ 
to which it refers be identified with the Kasion, the Hermon, 
or some unknown plateau in the Lebanon, if not indeed in the 
Amanus” region. 


II. GAD OF SAPON. In view of the above data, how may 
we understand that, in the tablet before us, ll. 10-11 are alleged 
to state that “Sapon destroyed all Ugarit’’? Following a sug- 
gestion of René Dussaud, Dhorme assumes that the word Sapon 
stands here not as a name localizing the mythological seat of 
the gods, but is a divine name itself, SPN being supposedly the 
name borne by the god of tempest. The French scholar bases 
this theory on an observation, prominently elaborated in a recent 
publication by Otto Eissfeldt,"® that Baal Sapon, a theophorous 
name preserved both in Assyrian and biblical sources, is none 


ts And such significant expressions as “holy mountains” (wip ‘177) and 
“divine mountains” (bx *177) in Ps. 87 1; 367. See Oesterley and Robinson, 
Hebrew Religion, 38 fi. 

%6 Deut. 33 2; Jud. 54 f.; 1 King 19 8 (and 11). 

17 For reference to the Lebanon in the texts from Ras Shamra, see Syria, 
XII, pl. XXVII, col. VI, 1. 18. A toponym (mount) B‘L SPN is mentioned 
in the annals of Tiglath-Pileser and also of Sargon, but in both instances the 
context seems to point to the vicinity of the Amanus rather than the Lebanon; 
see Rost, Die Keilschrifttexte Tiglat-Pilesers III, 20, 1. 127 [ (Sad#) Ba’lisapuna 
adi (Sadi) Ammana}; Luckenbill, Ancient Records, 1, 274 (No. 770), and II, 
13 (No. 28). 

18 See above, n. 5; Eissfeldt himself makes it quite clear that his combination 
of the Typhon myth with Mt. Kasion does not depend on die ganz unsichere 
Etymologie des Wortes Typhon (p. 23, n. 4). 
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other than the predecessor of Zeus Kasios or Jupiter Casius, 
Kaovor being the Hellenic, or hellenized, name of the mountain, 
known today as Jebel el-Agra‘, dominating preeminently the region 
to the immediate north-east of Ras Shamra. Since the Greek 
myth of Typhon would seem to have been connected with mount 
Casius, Dhorme proposes (as had indeed been proposed before)*# 
that Semitic sapén be identified with Greek tug@@v, as in the 
case of the Phoenician city of Tyre, Semitic s6r, recurring in 
Greek as ripos. Accordingly, our passage is supposed to refer, 
to quote Dhorme verbatim, @ un orage, d un ouragan, bref a un 
typhon qui auratt dévasté la région d’ Ugarit. 

It is quite obvious that this brilliant interpretation stands 
and falls with the assumption that the initial word of our pas- 
sage, BGD, represents a verbal form. In point of fact, however, 
such a verb does occur in Hebrew in the sense of ‘‘to be faithless,” 
“to betray,” possibly also ‘‘to violate,” but nowhere in the 
sense required by the above interpretation. A more severe 
difficulty is that the alleged meaning of Sapon as tempest, or 
god of tempest, is plainly incompatible with the use of this word 
so common in the texts from Ras Shamra. The writer of our 
tablet would have been guilty of a grossly misleading, and there- 
fore improbable, ambiguity, had he employed the word SPN 
in the sense of “tempest,” or even ‘“‘god of ternpest,’’ notwith- 
standing the unmistakable connotation of the word in phrases 
like "ELM BSPN, SRRT SPN, B‘L MRYM SPN, employed, 
as we have seen, throughout our texts. The greatest difficulty 
of Dhorme’s interpretation, however, is one of context. Imme- 
diately following the passage in question, we read in line 12 

’EL 
which Dhorme translates par la fierté d’El, taking the phrase to 
be a sort of exclamatory formula, with no syntactic connection 
to what precedes. The same is true of all the following lines 


to the end of the text, which repeat the form of line 12. We 
would thus have 7 or 8 lines consisting of mere exclamations, 


1% See the literature in Roscher’s Lexicon (s.v. ““Typhoeus, Typhon’’), V, 
1441 f. 
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having no reference either to one another or to the preceding 
statement of Tempest having devastated all of Ugarit. 

It so happens that Il. 10-11 stand in our tablet at the bottom 
of the face, so that the text of the reverse begins with 1. 12. This 
text, as we have just seen, is extraordinarily striking in form. 
It consists of 7 or 8 lines, each containing a substantive preceded 
by the preposition B and followed by the word ’EL in the genitive 
case. In view of this form, the purely incidental division of the 
text should not prevent us from recognizing that, contextually, 
Il. 10-11 introduce the section from which the scribe of our tablet 
had separated them; that, in other words, the initial B in 1. 10 
is precisely of the same nature as in all the following lines, from 
1. 12 to the end of the text. In point of fact, all the difficulties 
of our passage seem to disappear, once we forego Dhorme’s 
assumption of BGD presenting a verbal form (with SPN as 
its alleged agent and KL ’UGRT as its object) and, instead, 
discern in the passage before us a nominal clause having its 
subject in KL ’UGRT, and in B GD SPN its predicate. 

It must be borne in mind that the particle } is employed in 
Ugaritic for a wider range of relationships between two objects 
than is normally the case in the other divisions of Canaanite 
speech. Virolleaud has noted the striking absence of the West 
Semitic preposition m(in), “from,” “because of,” ‘‘by virtue of,” 
in the texts from Ras Shamra; and Professor Montgomery has 
observed instances in which the function of this proposition is 
exercised by that of b.2° Of course, it is quite possible that the 
preposition 6 in Ugaritic could simply be used in a sense synon- 
ymous with that of m(in) in Hebrew; similarly, the preposition 
ina in Accadian, embracing both the connotations of West 
Semitic b and those of West Semitic m(in). It is equally possible, 
however, that, due to the nature of the labial sounds, m(in) 
was first replaced by 6 by the process of phonetic assimilation 
or dissimilation,” and subsequently this change became the rule 


» Syria, XII, 204; JAOS, LIII (1933), 112. 

* Mark, on the one hand, BB(NM)<MBNM (XII, col. 1, 1. 18), and, 
on the other, the pl. GNBM<GNMM, “sheep,” “cattle” (XIV, pl. XVII, 
1. 26; Virolleaud’s “‘les raisins” is out of keeping with the context and would, 
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by analogy. At any rate, we may translate the passage before 
us as we render similar clauses in the Old Testament whose 
predicate begins with m(in); e. g. m(iy)-YHWH kol miSpaj{é, 
“from Yahweh is its whole destiny” (Prov. 16 33»); or m(iy)- 
YHWH mis‘adé gaber, ‘‘of Yahweh are the steps of man’”’ (Prov. 
20 24; cf. Ps. 37 23); or teSi#‘at saddigim m(iy)-YHWH, ‘“‘the 
salvation of the righteous is from Yahweh” (Ps. 37 392)—in all 
of which instances the preposition m(in) denotes the relationship 
of cause and effect, source and product, origin and offspring, 
very much like Greek é« or i776, and Latin ex, ab. 

Assuming, then, that the initial b of our passage is intended 
as a preposition, either synonymous with, or standing in lieu 
of, m(in), we must recognize in Il. 10-11 of our text a statement 
proclaiming that ‘‘all of Ugarit” is “from Gad Sapon,’” or 
rather, “from the Gad of Sapon,”’ that the entire commonwealth 
depends upon him, exists because of him. We need not necessarily 
suppose that already in Ugaritic times Gad had acquired the 
specific significance of tvx7n, in which capacity he is known to 
have been revered all over the West Semitic world. In his 
Beitrége zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte (p. 76), Fr. Baethgen 
properly observed that the word gad must have been principally 
an appellative concept in the sense of “‘luck,’’ “fortune,” before 
it became the name of the god of luck. In a well known bilingual 
inscription from Palmyra, *o°n 72 is rendered in Greek rixy 
Oatuetos. Here, then, Gad is obviously the name of a specific 


moreover, be written ‘NBM; evidently the word is identical with Arab. r*); 
see Winkler, Altorientalische Forschungen, 1, 64 ff., and cf. the KLMW inscrip- 
tion (1. 13) in Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, III, 223. 

2 It is barely possible, of course, that, by a well-known ellipsis (cf. o’nw 
“heavens,” used in the sense of ‘God of Heavens” in Rabbinical literature), 
SPN had early come to stand for 'EL SPN, in which case GD SPN would 
mean “the Gad Sapon,” just like m7" }y1"7, “the Lord Yahweh” (Exod. 23 17), 
or ma qon, “the King Yahweh” (Is. 65); in later times, such an elliptic 
usage is actually evidenced by names like }5x 12y in Punic inscriptions (CIS, 
I, 108, 265 [p. 127; 342]; Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 335). Whether SPN in Syria, 
X, No. 3, 34, 42 (also No. 9, 4, 7) stands in lieu of B‘L SPN or 'EL SPN (and 
not rather in the sense of SRRT SPN or MRYM SPN) is a question which, in 
view of the obscure context of the cited tablets, must be left open at present. 
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deity, the “luck-deity of the tribe of Taimi.”* The same is 
true of Ty 7 (i. e. the tbxn of a tribe Ty) often occurring in 
Safaitic inscriptions; and of the Punic onovm 71 compared by 
Lidzbarski with the Fortunae Caelestis sacrum.** In inscriptions 
from Hauran, allusion is frequently made to a temple of Gad 
(roxns m3).25 Whether the Hebrew tribe Gad 
derived its name from that of the deity, we do not know. But 
the popular etymology suggested for the eponym of that tribe 
in Genesis 30 seems to employ the word gad in the appellative 
sense. In Rabbinic literature, too, gad is sometimes found in 
the appellative sense, e. g. NNR NTT NT wa nD, “how evil is 
the fortune of this woman!” More frequently, however, the 
word stands for “luck-deity,” as in xobyt xa “‘the rbxn of the 
world” and, what in our connection is especially significant, 
am wn, “the of the mountain.’ 

It is reasonable, however, to consider another semantic develop- 
ment of the word gad; namely, one from the appellative concept 
of “luck,” “fortune,” to the equally appellative sense of luck, 
fortune, xar’ é€oxnv, i.e. god. This development is strongly 
suggested by the Old Testament name Gaddi’el, meaning no 
doubt “‘my fortune is El” ;?7 just as the name of Elijah, "El#- Yaha, 
means ‘“‘my god is Yahu.”’ We recall that a very similar semantic 
development is marked by the transition from ba‘al in the sense 
of “master,” ‘“‘owner,” to that of master, owner, kar’ é£oxnv, 
i.e. god. Baethgen himself calls attention to the instance of 
Sanskrit bhaga denoting ‘‘good luck,” while in Old Persian baga 
came to mean ‘“‘god’’—which meaning is still preserved in Slavic, 


23 Cooke, A Text-Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions, 268 f. 

2 Littmann, Zur Entzifferung der Safa-Inschriften, p. V, and Index, p. 73; 
Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, I1, 39; and I, 51 (the reading opwn is not certain). 

2s Cf. Waddington, Inscriptions Grecques et Latines de La Syrie, 508 (No. 
2176), and 553 (No. 2413g, i); see Baethgen, ibid., 77. 

26 Gen. R. (Warsaw 1867), 71, p. 81c (referring to Gen. 30 11); Eccl. R., 
45, p. 20a; Hull. 40a (see the context). 

27 Of similar connotation would seem to be 12°71, “‘my fortune is Bél” 
(Greek: T'adde.8@X) in an inscription from Palmyra found by Puchstein 
(Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, I1, 280 f.); perhaps also Safaitic bxta (scriptio defec- 
tiva?), Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions, 122 (bottom); also Assyrian Ga-di-ilu 
(KAT, 3 ed., 479 f.), ‘‘my fortune is ilu.” 
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such as Russian bog, Polish bég, and the like. The Old Testament 
knows of a toponym Migdal-Gad (Josh. 15 37, in the territory 
of Judah!) and of another Migdal-’El (Josh. 19 38), both names 
probably denoting primarily the same concept of “Tower of 
God,” or perhaps collectively ‘Tower of Gods.’ Accordingly, 
the GD SPN of our tablet may well mean the rixy (either in 
the sense of “luck,” or “luck-deity’”’) of Sapon; but much more 
likely it simply stands in the sense of B‘L SPN, ’EL SPN, 
i. e. god of Sapon; at any rate, it refers to the same specific 
deity of the Ugaritic pantheon, ’EL, who figures so overwhelmingly 
in the text before us. 

It must be admitted that from the flourishing cult of Gad 
evidenced in Palmyrene, Safaitic, Phoenician, Syrian-Greek, 
and Talmudic sources back to the GD SPN of the Ugaritic 
tablet the distance is a very long one indeed; but so is it to the 
Migdal-Gad, Ba‘al Gad, Gaddi’el, Gaddi, of the Old Testament. 
It will be noted that, apart from Migdal-Gad, all these biblical 
names point to northern Palestine, with Ba‘al Gad held by many 
to be identical with Ba‘al Hermén.** Obviously, we deal here 
with an instance of the great tenacity so characteristic of con- 
cepts and institutions in the history of religion. As late as in 
the days of Isaac of Antioch, the cult of Gad is extant in the 
form of a table being set up for this deity on the roof.?9 Curiously 
enough, the cult of ‘‘those who prepare for Gad a table” is con- 
trasted in Is. 65 1 with the cult of Yahweh’s holy mountain. 
For reasons already mentioned, the Gad Sapon in our text, too, 
must be conceived as the Gad of the “mount Sapon,” of the 
“height of Sapon.” 


% See Num. 13 10 (Zebulun) and 11 (Manasseh); on Baal Gad, see Josh. 11 17; 
127, and especially 135; comp. Jud. 33. Of comparatively high antiquity 
are also such theophorous names containing the element gad as came (from 
the West) to be used in Accadian, see the preceding note; and Tallquist, 
Assyrian Personal Names, 78 f. (and 277). Is perhaps the name read by 
Lidzbarski (Altaramdische Urkunden aus Assur on p. 8, 1. 3) as }®¥72 rather 
to be read }»x72? (and the eponym Girgsapfinu merely a coincidence?). 

2% Opp. ed. Bickell, II, p. 210, quoted in P. Scholz, Gétzendienst und Zauber- 
wesen, 410. 
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III. THE ATTRIBUTES OF EL. It goes without saying 
that the test of the above interpretation is in what it adds to 
the intelligibility not only of the considered passage itself, 
but of its context as a whole. The preposition b introducing 
Il. 10-11 and every line thereafter makes it all but a certainty 
that, from |. 10 to the end of the text, we have before us a con- 
textual and literary unit. Without difficulty we may recognize 
the syntactic connection of our passage with the line immediately 
following: 

B GD SPN KL ’UGRT 

B MRH ’EL 
Taken by itself, we would have here a compound nominal 
sentence to whose subject are predicated two specifications: 
“All Ugarit’”’ is (1) “from the Gad of Sapon,” (2) “from the 
exultation of EI.’’3° Similarly construed sentences we meet 
frequently in Old Testament poetry, especially in the asym- 
metrical metre of the type 3:2 (Qinah), where of the three mem- 
bers preceding the caesura only two can be paralleled following 
the caesura. To quote a single instance, we may refer to v. 32 
in the so-called Song of Moses (Deut. 32): 


M GPN SDM GPNM 
UM SDMT ‘MRH 


“Their vine’”’ is (1) “fof the vine of Sodom,” and (2) ‘of the 
fields of Gomorrah.” Except for the conjunction in the Hebrew 
distich, where in the passage before us the coordination is asyn- 
detic, the analogy between the two verses could not possibly be 
any closer than it is. In both instances the statement begins 
with a preposition (m in Hebrew, } in Ugaritic); and in both 


x As properly seen by Dhorme, the word MRH (obviously an abstract 
noun) should be combined with Arabic t” (inf. marak), “to be proud,” “to 
exult,’’ ‘‘to rejoice overmuch,” etc. The genitive MRH 'EL might be asub- 
jective one (the “pride of El’’ or the like; cf. kebéd YHWH, “‘the glory of Y”’.) 
or an objective one (“the exultation from El"; cf. 4>_,|, “he made him to 
exult, to rejoice’; and yir’at YHWH, ‘‘(man’s) fear of Y’’.). If, in the phrase 
LY ‘DB MRH (Syria, X11, pl. XXXVIII, 1. 23), the second word is identical 
with the one before us (and not an m-preformative noun), it will have to be 


taken as an adjective or participle: “let the proud one contest (?) with BN 
DGN.” 
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instances the predicate precedes the subject which in turn is 
followed by another predicate paralleling the first. 

We know too little about the proprieties of style and prosody 
in Ugaritic to appraise the literary form of our text as a whole 
with any degree of finality. In the mythologic texts from Ras 
Shamra we do meet with evidence sufficient to establish the 
fact that the Ugaritic writers knew of and employed the device 
of the so-called parallelismus membrorum, whether for the sake 
of emphasis or for that of aesthetic effectiveness.** In the text 
before us, however, we seem to encounter a form too elaborate 
to be explained by the mere principle of parallelism. From all 
appearances, we deal here with a hymnal liturgy which, it is 
safe to assume, must have been alive, as part of the Sapon-cult 
practised at the national temple of Ugarit, long before it was 
reduced to writing. Again, we may look for guidance to the 
religious lyrics of the Old Testament. I am referring, in par- 
ticular, to the often observed phenomenon of antiphonal elements 
frequently occurring in Hebrew psalmody, which elements must 
be understood as indicative of the manner in which a given 
psalm had been sung or chanted when used for its original pur- 
pose of accompanying the various forms of cult and worship; 
such as harvest festivals, processions, public rites, and especially 
the universal and omnipresent form of worship expressed in 
sacrifice. When such a psalm came to be committed to writing, 
the scribes appear to have sometimes felt it unnecessary to repeat 
the antiphonal refrain just as many times as this was the case 
in oral recital, especially when the refrain remained unchanged 
throughout the liturgy. Thus, e. g., in Ps. 136, we have a hymn 
consisting of 26 distiches so construed that their first halves 
correspond to one another by a more or less rigid parallelism 
of members, while the second half of each distich is represented 
by the identical refrain: 

ki le‘élam hasdé 
“for His mercy lasts forever’—obviously to be chanted by the 
congregation in antiphonal response to the first halves sung by 


3% Cf. Dussaud, Syria, XVI, 196 ff. (the use of parallelism would deserve 
a study in itself). 
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the officiating priests or Levites (cf. ‘‘the singers’’ of the Book of 
Chronicles). As it happens, part of this hymnal psalm recurs 
in the equally hymnal psalm 135; here, however, the refrain 
(ki le‘élam hasdé) appears to have been omitted, whether because 
of economy, as recently suggested by Slotki,** or for whatever 
reason. 


From a marginal note embodied in a tablet that belongs to 
the grand mythological epic from Ras Shamra, we must infer 
that even this extensive text used to be recited in the congrega- 
tion of worshippers.44 How much more must this have been 
the case in the instance of the purely hymnal text before us! 
Indeed, it is hard to conceive that these lines so full of sacred 
pathos could have been originally composed for any other pur- 
pose than that of solemn recital during public worship. May 
we therefore assume that in practice, i.e. when used as oral 
liturgy, 1. 12 and each of the following lines was followed by the 
antiphonal refrain KL ’UGRT, which in the written text was 
omitted in all but the first stichos? If so, the abridged form of 
our tablet would differ even less from the full oral form than 
Psalm 135 10-12 differs from Psalm 136 17-22:55 


32 Comp. I Chr. 9 33; 15 16; 167 (cf. 36b), and passim; also Jer. 33 11. See 
Stark, Lyrik (Die Schriften des Alten Testaments, III, 1), pp. 7 f., 46. 

33 See his article ‘‘Longer and Shorter Versions of Ancient Hebrew Poems,” 
AJSL, 1933, 15 f. 

34 Syria, pl. XXVII, col. V, 1. 104 f.; see Albright, BASOR, L, 16; I take 
it that the words “and return to the narrative” concern the order in which 
the various sections of the Epic were recited during public service. 

3s This method of economizing in writing, i. e., of ‘“‘dittoing’’ words and 
phrases recurring (in oral recitation) in each line of a litany or invocation, is 
very common in cuneiform liturgical texts from Mesopotamia, especially 
Sumerian (see Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, 24 ff.; 38; 40 fi., 
and passim; Slotki, ZAW, 1931, 218 ff.). The extent of Sumero-Accadian 
influence in Ugarit is best illustrated by the fragments of Glossaries exhumed 
at Ras Shamra (published by Thureau-Dangin, Syria, XII 225 ff.; XIII, 
233 ff.). It seems, therefore, natural to assume that the Ugaritic scribes 
adopted the method of “dittoing” from the works of their Mesopotamian 
colleagues. (Another thing the Semites of Ugarit had learned, directly or 
indirectly, from their eastern cousins, and had employed for writing in their 
own dialect and in their own, alphabetic, script—is the art of writing with a 
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B GD SPN KL ’UGRT 
B MRH "EL 

B NT 

B SMD 'EL 

B DpN 'EL 

B SRP 'EL 

B KNT ’EL 

B GDYN 'EL 


Nor does the interpretation of the text depend on the above 
hypothesis. Whether our tablet offers the original wording in 
extenso or an abridged form of it, as indicated by the preceding 
arrangement, we cannot fail to recognize that, by its form and 
contents, the text before us represents a psalm of praise and 
thanksgiving designed for the service of El, the Gad of Sapon. 
A series of divine attributes is enumerated here, the mere juxta- 
position of which betrays their liturgical purpose. Incidentally, 
we gain a highly instructive insight into the theological concepts 
current among the Semites of Ugarit. The several qualifications 
of deity testify in no uncertain terms as to what the Gad of 
Sapon meant to his worshippers. Our present knowledge of 
the strikingly profuse Ugaritic vocabulary is woefully limited, 
to be sure. What the enumerated qualifications of El convey, 
we may only surmise with greater or lesser accuracy. We do 
note that each divine attribute is introduced by a substantive 
in the construct state followed by ’EL in the genitive. Undoubt- 
edly, in some of the lines the genitive is intended to be of a 
subjective nature, while in others it will have to be taken as 
being objective in character, so that the attributes of deity are 
expressed by qualifications either owned by El, or granted by 
him (to man). The important thing, however, is that the psalm 
proclaims the relationship between the Gad of Sapon and his 


stylus upon soft clay!)—The line marked by dots (1. 19 of the tablet) is illegible. 
If it was the concluding line of our text (and not a colophon), it must have 
had the same form (B. . . ’EL) as that of the preceding lines; in Dhorme’s 
facsimile traces of a final (?) L are still discernable. 
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divine attributes, on the one hand, and the community of his 
worshippers, on the other, to be one of cause and effect, or of 
source and product. Having stated generally that all of Ugarit 
is from the Gad of Sapon, our liturgy continues to proclaim that 
the commonwealth depends, specifically, on El’s ‘‘exultation,” 
His “‘presence,” His “‘loyalty’’ and ‘‘abundance,” His “honor,” 
“justice,” ‘‘care.”3° Even on the advanced stages of religion 
as developed by the Hebrews, praise and thanksgiving to Yahweh 
is frequently uttered by enumerating His qualifications and 
attributes, and their, expressed or implied, bearing on the destiny 
of the nation; such as the “arm” or the ‘‘thunder’’ of Yahweh, 
His “‘wrath” or His “‘pity,’’ His “glory,” ‘‘judgment,”’ “counsel,” 
“justice.” 

IV. DIVISION OF THE TEXT. In conclusion, a word may 
be said concerning the first half of our tablet (A), the text given 
in Il. 1-9. Puzzling at first as to its form and meaning, this 
section of the tablet becomes more and more understandable, 
once we perceive it as having primarily served the same purpose 
of antiphonal recitation as that of Il. 10-18 just considered (B). 


36 On “‘exultation’”’ (MRA), see above n. 30. The word N’T may correspond 
with Hebrew mini (sing. 7}}), here perhaps used in the sense of “‘presence”’ (cf. 
ne’ét 'eléhim, ‘the habitations of E.”, Ps. &3 i3); Dhorme renders the word 
“gloire’ (see his remarks, p. 234f.). For SMD, “loyalty” (Dhorme: “le 
joug”’), cf. the use of tox in Hebrew, and of 4,2 in Arabic (in the Qoran, 
4.a!! is used as an attribute of Allah: “the continuous,” “the everlasting,” 
~ or the like). In DbN (Dhorme d§n: “l’onction,” see below, n. 42), we obviously 
have an abstract noun ending in dn, either of a root dbp (Arabic ef >), or dba 
(cf. Hebrew nw); in Accadian, Marduk is referred to as mudiSSd (ptc. of duS5#), 
“making luxuriant, abundant” (see Mullo Weir, A Lexicon of Accadian 
Prayers, London 1934, 218). For SRP, “honor” (Dhorme: “1’holocauste”), 
cf. Arabic _,5 (and _,5), “highness,” “nobility,” “glory,” “honour,” etc. 
For KNT, ‘justice’ (Dhorme: “la vérité’”’), see Hebrew 19, “just,” “‘co: 
“honest”; and Akkadian kéttu (an abstract noun formed from kénu, “‘faith- 
ful,” “true”’), “truth,” “justice.” The word GDYN is difficult; Dhorme 
renders it “notre serment,”’ thus taking the ending to be a pronominal 
suffix, which is highly improbable. Most likely we have here another abstract 
noun ending in én; perhaps it is to be combined with the transitive Arabic 
verb \.4é, “to feed,” “to nourish”; our rendering ‘‘care’’ (in the sense of Arabic- 
Muhammedan rizg) is a tentative one, of course. 
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Thus seen, the entire text divides itself into two units of form 
and contents, like many Old Testament psalms, e. g. Psalms 
19, 24, 118, to mention only the more outstanding instances of 
such a division. As clearly as the text of B pertains to the 
hymnal and hortatory aspects of the El-service accompanied 
by the liturgy before us, so clearly does the text of A pertain 
to its ritual and supplicatory aspects. In respect to form, it 
will be noted that, excepting only line 1, the entire text of A 
consists of distiches, with a marked parallelism harmonizing 
the two halves of each distich, so that the antiphonal response, 
far from remaining constant (as in B), changes with each line, 
forming the second half of each distich. That line 1 stands 
outside the parallelism, and is met by no response, will have to 
be seen as due to its position at the opening of the liturgy. 

For an appraisal of A in detail, we are once more handicapped 
by our ignorance, here not so much of the vocabulary, as rather 
of the religious customs and practices peculiar to the Semites 
of Ugarit. In addition to this, the first line of the text is broken 
up by a lacuna depriving us of a word of decisive significance. 
In its present condition we discern the letters ’e/i and / at the 
beginning, and the same two letters at the end, of line 1; in 
the center of the line, only uncertain traces of two or three letters 
may be discerned. Dhorme takes the initial two letters to 
represent the Ugaritic word for “conjuration” (Hebrew 7x, 
Arabic ¢ 5/1). More likely, "EL. ..is a verb in the imperfect 
of the first person singular. A verb in the perfect of the first 
pers. sing. must be recognized, I believe, at the beginning of 
line 7. Just as often Accadian nazdézu, ‘to stand,” so its West 
Semitic synonym NSB, would appear to be used here in the 
specific sense of “‘standing before (a deity, asa suppliant).”’3?7 Ina 
similar sense, ‘amad, another synonym of NSB, is sometimes used 
in Hebrew; in rabbinical Hebrew the idiom npna ty, “to stand 
in prayer,” is quite common. In syntactic, if not also in semantic, 
respect, our phrase NSBT ’EL, “‘I stand (in supplication) before 
EI,”’38 is strangely reminiscent of mir °np, in the De Profundis 


37 Mullo Weir, ibid., p. 242. 
38 Dhorme: “‘ia statue d’El.” 
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Psalm (Ps. 130 5a), ‘I wait for the Lord,” “Ich harre Yahwehs”’ 
(Kittel), ‘Ich hoffe auf Yahweh’ (Gunkel). Very possibly, 
NSBT ’EL of our liturgy, too, is intended to denote “I stand 
fast by, I trust in, I rely on, El.’’ While, in the present state of 
our knowledge of Ugaritic, no specific recommendation may be 
offered as to the lacuna of line 1, it seems safe to assume that 
the initial word of the text, now partly effaced, contained a 
word governing two accusatives (e. g. ‘I bring near,” “I make 
enter,” or the like).3° The first of these accusatives is given by 
the word ’EL, standing at the end of line 1, while the second 
accusative is ‘‘a bull for the king, a sheep for the people” of 
line 4. The immediately preceding ‘‘the dwelling of the sons of 
El, the assembly of the sons of El’’4° must be taken to stand in 
apposition to ’EL of the end of line 1. 

Strictly from the point of view of its contents, though not 
from that of its form, we should consider the text of A as being 
in its turn divided into two smaller contextual units: (a) lines 
1-4 serving as a sort of Aufgesang while the congregation entered 
the temple, leading the two animals to be sacrificed; and 
(b) lines 5—9 invoking El’s aid and blessing while the sacrificial rites 
were being performed.*' It will be noted, too, that, while El is 

3 It would be tempting to think of an Ugaritic verb cognate with Hebrew 
3bn (the Hiph'il of the latter being often construed with 2 accusatives), of 
which verb a f-reflexive seems to be used in our texts (Syria, XII, pl. XXXIX:> 
1. 15: "ETLK; see Virolleaud, p. 208) in the sense of ‘“‘to walk,” “to wander,” 
so that in the Qa/ the verb might well mean “to lead,” or the like; see, however, 
the facsimile of the tablet, and cf. HLKM BDBH, XIV, pl. xviii, |. 27. 

# The phrase BN ’EZ (in which the first word is a construct plural) might 
be better translated “‘divine beings,” “gods” (=’ELM), very much like the 
bené hé-'eléhim in Gen. 64; Job 16; (see this Journal, 1929, p. 324, n. 41). 
On DR, “dwelling,” and MPHRT, “assembly,” cf. Dhorme’s remarks. 

4 Mark the series of imperatives: HNN ’EL (strikingly reminiscent of 
honnént YHWH, also’ honnént YHWH, Ps. 63; 123 3, a. p.); SLM ’EL (evi- 
dently an imp. of the Pz‘el; cf. the connotations of the root S/m (slm) in the 
several branches of Semitic speech); "EL (=Hebrew hasten,” 
etc.); "EL 'AD’ (cf. Arabic '4déhu, IV 45), “he strengthened him,” “he aided 
him,” Lane, I, 37, col. C). A remarkable parallel of the last line of Ab may be 
seen in *nyd min, “hasten to my help!” recurring so often in the Hebrew 
Psalter (22 20; 38 23; 40 14; 70 2; 71 12) as if the phrase had served asia standing 
expression in the language of prayer. (The imper. HS and ’AD’ were properly 
recognized by Dhorme; see his remarks, p. 233). 
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unmistakably the deity who is being addressed throughout our 
liturgy (this divine name occurring in the brief text no fewer 
than 16 times), he is called "EL W 'ADRT* at the beginning 
of Ab, just as he is referred to as GD SPN at the opening of B. 
Otherwise the magnificent stanza of Ab speaks for itself. With 
its impressive brevity and simplicity, its primitive rhythm, its 
impatient outcries of prayer, the invocation carries its own 
explanation, and calls for no comment. 
* 
* * 


In their study of the forms of Hebrew psalmody, recent 
scholars have been wont to look for suggestions of influence 
to the more remote centers of ancient culture, such as Egypt 
and Babylonia. The fact of the Ugaritic liturgy before us calls 
for a re-orientation in this as in several other respects. On a 
much lower order of religious life than was to be unfolded by 
the Hebrews, the Semites of northern Canaan display in our 
psalm all the formal characteristics that have been found to be 
essential literary features of biblical liturgy: the triple division 
of contents (ritual, supplicatory, hymnal), the antiphonal per- 
formance, the close parallelism of utterance, the unmistakably 
metrical rhythm. To come face to face with these characteristics 
in a tablet written in alphabetic script and in Canaanite idiom, 
found in a center of worship ‘“‘next door” to Palestine, yet 
antedating the classical development of Hebrew literature by 
many centuries, all but revolutionizes the concepts hitherto 
held in respect to the Psalter’s background and evolution. 

It remained for the religious genius of the Hebrews themselves, 
spurred by the revolt of prophetic religion, to produce the 
peculiar lyrics of individual prayer, wherein a single man betakes 
himself to his Creator, which renders the Old Testament Book 
of Psalms so unique. Yet the highly developed literary forms 


# Hyphenating of divine names is quite frequent in our texts (and elsewhere; 
cf., e. g., Ishtar-Kemosh, in the Moabite Stone, 1. 17).—For his deviating 
transliteration of some of the signs of the cuneiform alphabet, the present 
writer intends to account at another opportunity. 


on 
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even of pure individual supplication must be conceived as 
having had their roots in collective prayer, as having been modeled 
and fashioned first by community liturgies accompanying public 
service at a national temple. For this type of community prayer 
so frequent in the biblical Psalter, the discovered tablet estab- 
lishes a sphere of influence which only a few years ago no one 
dreamed existed. 
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V. THE TEXT 
(a) Transliteration of the Tablet 


11 by... be 

Reverse: 12 by ya 
by 13 by 

14 py w 

nan bx 

bx pn 

by 

by 

bs wn bx 


ND = 


b> PX 713 10 


(b) Antiphonal Arrangement 
by... 
by ja ox 
py w 
bs pn bx 
by obw by nax3 
bx 


nur 93 
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(c) Translation 


RECITAL RESPONSE 
Aa (Ritual) 
I . . . (bring near?) to El, 


To the dwelling of the sons of E], The assembly of the sons of El, 
A bull for the king, A sheep for the people. 


Ab (Supplicatory) 


O El-and-Asherat! Pity us, O El! 


I do stand before El! Grant peace, O El! 


O El, hasten! O El, grant help! 


B (Hymnal) 
From the Gad of Sapon Is all Ugarit! 
From the exultation of El <a 
From the presence of EL af 
From the loyalty of El i 
From the abundance of El 
From the honor of El 
From the justice of El 


From the care of El — 
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THE STRUCTURAL UNITS OF THE 
GOSPEL TRADITION 


DONALD WAYNE RIDDLE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HAT are the ultimate structural units of the gospels? A 

generation ago almost all, and today many, scholars would 
reply by reference to gospel sources. A minimum of reflection, 
however, shows that sources are not ultimate units. Mark is a 
source of Matthew and Luke, but Mark is by no means a struc- 
tural unit; the multiform “reconstructions” of “Q’”’ show that 
no form of the non-Marcan materials was an ultimate structural 
unit of any gospel.' 


In current theory Streeter identifies four basic units; Burton- 


Goodspeed discover seven or more.? It is significant that these 
judgments envisage several, rather than the barest few, struc- 
tural units. The Burton-Goodspeed theory rightly goes much 
farther than Streeter’s, which is but a grudging step toward the 
multiple-source hypothesis which the logic of source-analysis 
requires. Bussmann has advanced a complex theory of a multi- 
plicity of sources; Goguel thinks in similar terms. 


t The tables in Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the New Tesia- 
ment (New York, 1918), 197-202, clearly show this. 

2 Streeter, The Four Gospels (New York, 1925); Burton, “Some Principles 
of Literary Criticism as Applied to the Synoptic Problem,” The Decennial 
Publications (Chicago, 1904), Vol. V, “Some Phases of the Synoptic Problem,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature, XXXI (1912), 95-113, Burton-Goodspeed, A 
Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels (New York, 1917), iii-vi, A Harmony of the 
Synoptic Gospels in Greek (Chicago, 1921), vi-vii. 

3 Bussmann, Synoptische Studien (Halle, 1925-31), 3 vols.; Goguel, “Luke 
and Mark, with a discussion of Streeter’s theory,” Harvard Theological Review, 
XXVI (1933): 1-55. 
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Exponents of form-criticism and of social-historical method 
perceive that whatever aggregation of materials is envisaged in 
the hypothetical sources, every such source assumed its form at 
a (relatively) advanced stage in the evolution of gospel materials. 
These scholars therefore regard the individual stories and sayings 
of the several gospels as their ultimate structural units.‘ 


To be sure, this conception is not restricted to any single 
approach to the gospels. Indeed, before social-historical and 
form-critical studies were made it was recognized that the gospels 
consist of a number of stories and sayings which are readily 
capable of separation from their contexts and settings.s It has 
long been observed from the distribution of materials that there 
is nothing in a given item which determines its place. Sometimes 
a gospel writer secures particular effect by placement: compare 
Matthew’s setting of the logion about foreigners reclining with 
the patriarchs with its placement in Luke-Acts (Matt. 8 ut., 
Lk. 13 28f.). There is nothing in this logion which requires 
the judgment that one has it in its ‘original’ place, while the 
other has “misplaced” it. Compare also the placement of the 
saying, “‘No man can serve two masters . . . You cannot serve 
God and money”’ (Matt. 6 24, Lk. 16 13). 

Other phenomena tell the same story. The occurrence of 
doublets is an example; two instances of the same story require 
particular distribution. Again, some stories bear such internal 
relation that they seem to be the same story in differing stages 
of its evolution. Examples are the stories of the feeding of four 
thousand and of five thousand people; the healing of the blind 
bar-Timaeus, of an unidentified blind man, of two blind men, and 
finally, two stories of the healing of two blind men; parables of 


4Case, Jesus, A New Biography (Chicago, 1927), Bultmann, Geschichte 
der synoptischen Tradition (Gottingen, 1932), Dibelius, Formgeschichte des 
Evangeliums (Tiibingen, 1933), Bertram, Die Leidensgeschichte Jesu und die 
Christuskult (Géttingen, 1922), Schmidt, Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu 
(Berlin, 1919). Cf. also Riddle, ‘“‘Die Verfolgungslogien in formgeschichtlicher 
und soziologischer Beleuchtung,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, XXXIII (1934): 271-289. 

5 Cf. Wellhausen, Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien (Berlin, 1905, 
1911), Das Evangelium Marci (Berlin, 1909). 
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a man who entrusted his slaves with sums of money; parables of 
people who slighted invitations. 


In particular it has been shown that the framework of the 
gospel story consists merely of a few conventional words or 
phrases at the beginning or the end of the several structural 
units.° These are not integral to the stories which they accom- 
pany. They may be removed without affecting content in the 
least. Usually they are time or place references; when the refer- 
ence is removed the story would fit almost any place in the body 
of the gospel. It is a common judgment that these references are 
the work of the evangelist, the editor, the redactor, or whatever 
person is pictured as the one who gave final form to the gospel 
materials. 

In fact, these introductory or concluding phrases function as 
“binders,” quite artificially giving the stories such attachment as 
they possess. It is a further, sometimes a disconcerting, observa- 
tion that when the binders are removed the gospels fall into as 
many parts as are bound together. To change the figure, there 
is no more in the nature or the content of the gospel pericopes 
to hold them together than there is to the beads which scatter 
when the string which holds them is broken. 

The one exception to this is, of course, the Passion Story. In 
this many of the individual parts bear relation to one another, 
and the chronological and topographical details are usually essen- 
tial and inherent. This does not mean that the Passion Story 
is wholly primitive. It contains at once the oldest and the latest 
elements of the gospel story. The oldest are present because the 
Passion Story was the very beginning of the primitive preaching, 
the newest because the theme of Jesus’ death and resurrection 
was an interest which constantly created new materials (of which 
examples will be given presently). The Passion Story does not, 
however, represent an exception to the judgment that individual 
pericopes are the ultimate structural units; it is merely that in 
this case subject naturally determines the place of constituent 
parts. 


6 Schmidt, op. cit., passim. 
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That the ultimate structural units are to be found in the 
individual pericopes, and that it is essential to begin by studying 
them as individual pericopes is strikingly suggested by several 
lines of investigation. A convenient example with which to begin 
is the unique story found in the Codex Bezae:? 


“On the same day Jesus saw a man working on sabbath. 
He said to him, ‘Man, do you know what you are doing? If 
you do you are blessed, but if you do not you are accursed 
and a lawbreaker.’ ” 


This story is generally regarded as “‘spurious.’’ But this means, 
merely, that editors of the gospel text are controlled by the 
abundance as well as by the value of manuscript attestation. 
Because this story occurs only in the one codex it is not printed 
in “critical” texts. But it is exactly similar to numerous other 
stories of Jesus. This one stands in the manuscript exactly as 
others do. Obviously in the textual trend represented by the 
codex which contains it the story was regarded exactly as the 
others were; the scribes who copied and recopied the Lucan gospel 
in this line of its descent did not doubt the authenticity of the 
pericope. To them it was a gospel pericope, one of the structural 
units of the Lucan gospel. 

The story of the Woman Taken in Adultery furnishes another 
example. The earliest manuscript evidence for this is also the 
Codex Bezae.* However, this story differed from that of the 
Man Working on Sabbath in that it was included in other manu- 
scripts, so that it had such attestation as secured its inclusion 
in printed New Testaments. It should be regarded as the story 
of the Man Working on Sabbath should be viewed, i.e., as a 
pericope of the gospel story which survived in spite of its being 
extraneous to the trends represented by the four gospels. There 
must have been many such pericopes; obviously the familiar 


7In that MS after Luke 67 in numbered verses. 
8 There is earlier patristic evidence; Tertullian knew the pericope (de 
pudicitia, 6), and Rendel Harris thinks that Hermas was acquainted with it 
(“A Study of Codex Bezae,” Texts and Studies, XI, i (Cambridge, 1891), 
195 n.). 
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gospels contain only a fraction of the materials available to their 
writers. 

Another line of evidence for the independence of gospel peri- 
copes is presented by the materials which appear as endings of 
the Marcan gospel. It is well known that Mark 16 9-20 is attested 
by manuscripts which do not furnish materials for critical edi- 
tions, so that these two sections are also commonly regarded as 
spurious. It is usually thought that they represent two attempts 
(in the “‘longer’’ and the “‘shorter’’ conclusions) to “supply” the 
“lost ending” of Mark.'® There is a certain plausibility in the 
suggestion that in codices of the four gospels in the ‘‘Western” 
order (Matthew, John, Luke, Mark) the Marcan gospel would 
suffer most from wear; examples are given by Professor A. C. 
Clark.” 

But the treatment of these gospel sections as independent 
pericopes renders the conventional view gratuitous. The shorter 
conclusion does, indeed, appear to be a synthetic product, 
designed to furnish an end which would be more satisfying than 


that of the old uncial codices, but it is probable that theological, 
rather than textual impulses led to the impression that the end 


9 Attention should be paid to the history of this pericope, especially to 
its use in the lectionary system. Dr. E. C. Colwell has shown, for example, 
that it owes its place at the end of Luke 21 in the MSS of fam. 1 to the lection- 
ary system. In the lectionaries this pericope is not used in lessons drawn 
from the Fourth Gospel, but it appears in the Menologion as the lesson for 
October 8, while the lesson for October 7 is Luke 21 3-9; influence of the 
lectionaries has thus caused it to be placed in the MSS of fam. 1 as near to 
Luke 21 '9 as is convenient (Colwell and Riddle, Studies in the Lectionary Text, 
I (Chicago, 1933), 19). 

10 The impression that Mark is mutilated is based chiefly on the judgment 
that a Greek sentence, chapter, or book might not end with the word ‘yap. 
There is abundant evidence, however, that they not seldom did end with 
that word; cf. Ottley, EgoBovvro yap, Mark 16%,” Journal of Theological 
Studies, XXVII (1926), 407 ff.; Enslin,” €poBovvro yap, Mark 16 *”’; Journal 
of Biblical Literature, XLVI (1927), 162-168; Cadbury, ‘Mark 16 °,” ibid., 
344 f. Indeed, an excellent case, quite apart from textual evidence, can be 
made for the judgment that Mark originally ended with 168; cf. Rist, “Is 
Mark a Complete Gospel?”’, Anglican Theological Review, X1V (1932), 143-151. 

Clark, The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts (Oxford, 1914), 73. 
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of Mark in the oldest manuscripts is intolerably tragic. How- 
ever, the longer conclusion of familiar textual history and the 
different story which is unique in Codex W” (although it was 
known to Jerome) should be viewed as normal gospel pericopes 
of the resurrection story, as pericopes which arose as other peri- 
copes arose. They found their way to the places traditionally 
assigned because, failing of inclusion in the narratives of the four 
gospels, they were attached to the Marcan gospel in a manner 
similar to the placement of the pericopes of the Man Working 
on Sabbath and the Woman Taken in Adultery. 

Perhaps a still more convincing illustration of the necessity of 
treating the gospel materials as independent pericopes is supplied 
by the genealogies of Jesus. These are in obvious contradiction 
to other elements in the gospels in which they stand, particularly 
to the near-by stories of Jesus’ birth of a virgi. They are not 
the only examples of pericopes which contradict others in the 
gospels which contain them. Another instance is the pericope 
which reperts Jesus as questioning the tradition of the Davidic 
sonship of the Anointed, and quoting the 110th Psalm to cast 
doubt on it. This pericope plainly contradicts others in which 
it is desired to prove that Jesus is Anointed and a descendent of 
David. It also contradicts the genealogies, one point of which 
(among other things) was to prove that Jesus was of the Davidic 
line. 

However, it is of the very essence of the viewpoint being 
developed in this paper that agreement with context is not to be 
required of a gospel pericope. Each pericope must first be studied 
as, of, and by itself; only secondarily should it be considered in 
the light of its context. 


2 A translation of this pericope will be useful: ‘“And they answered and 
said, ‘This generation of lawlessness and faithlessness is under Satan, who 
does not allow God's truth to prevail over the unclean things of the spirits. 
Therefore make your justness manifest! Thus they now spoke to Christ. 
And Christ said to them, ‘The number of the years of Satan’s power is fulfilled, 
but other terrible things draw near, and because of their sins I was delivered 
over to death, so that they may return to earth and sin no more, so that they 
may inherit the spiritual and incorruptible glory of justness which is in 
heaven.’’’ This passage occurs in W after what is Mark 16™ in numbered 
verses, Cf. Jerome, Contra Pelag. II, 15. 
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The usual view is quite the opposite. Thus in the present 
connection it was said by Mrs. Lewis, who discovered the Sinaitic 
Syriac palimpsest, by Professor Burkitt, who made such excellent 
use of it in editing the Syriac gospels, and by so eminent a scholar 
as Sir Frederic Kenyon that Matthew 1 16 in the Sinaitic Syriac 
could not actually mean what it plainly says, namely, that 
“Joseph, to whom was espoused Mary the virgin, begot Jesus 
who is called the Christ,” because the statement stands in a 
context which contradicts and therefore cancels it." 


But the argument of Mrs. Lewis, Professor Burkitt, and Sir 
Frederic Kenyon is gratuitous and beside the point. Matthew 
1 1-16 and Luke 3 23-38 are individual and independent pericopes. 
It would be forcing them as in the Procrustean bed to require 
that their meaning be adapted to that of contiguous sections. 
When these are allowed to function as independent pericopes they 
are seen to reflect circles in which miraculous conception and 
virgin birth of Jesus were not only not involved, but in which 
the natural conception and the Jewish parentage of Jesus were 
items of value. These pericopes go far to prove that every gospel 
pericope must first be studied individually. 

The first task, naturally, is to identify the pericopes. For all 
except a few cases this is simple. It is usually easy to see where 
a given pericope begins and ends, and to determine its nature 
as self-contained. To be sure, by the time they were incorporated 
in a written gospel (or a source?) some had assumed cyclic or 
aggregate form. The story of Jesus going to care for the daughter 
of the synagogue officer and the story of the infirm woman, which 
interrupts it, illustrate the growth of two pericopes into cyclic 
relation. However, it is seldom difficult to determine identity. 
The difficulty is most often encountered in the study of sayings. 


13 Lewis, Some Pages of the Four Gospels Re-Transcribed from the Sinaitic 
Palimpsest (London, 1896), xi f.; The Old Syriac Gospels (London, 1910), xiv ff.; 
Burkitt, Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe (Cambridge, 1904), II, 258-268; Kenyon, 
Recent Developments in the Textual Criticism of the Greek Bible (London, 1933), 
18 f. 

™ Indeed, Professor Burkitt was candid enough to point out that other 
textual variants in Matthew’s story of Jesus’ birth indicate that other sections, 
as well as the genealogy, suggest a natural birth. 
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Even these prove the rule that there is nothing in the given 
section to relate it to anything else.'' Sometimes a single logion 
is the pericope, the ultimate structural unit, as is the case with 
Mark 4 21-25, where there are five units, or Luke 16 16-18, where 
there are three. 


Turning to the internal content, one finds that except for 
discoverable ‘‘editing” the language, style, and vocabulary are 
characteristic of the pericope as such. The style of Luke 19 1-10 
(the story of Zacchaeus) is a striking example of this. No one 
should suppose that the redundant Greek of this pericope is 
characteristic of the writer of Luke-Acts. The quality of the 
Greek of Luke-Acts is notoriously uneven; its stylistic elements 
have curiously recurrent distribution.** The explanation of these 
facts is found when the several pericopes are studied individu- 
ally..7 In each case the attempt must be made to determine the 
extent to which the gospel writer derived vocabulary, syntax, and 
style from the pericopes which he selected, and the extent to 
which he modified them by stamping them with his own style, 
altering their grammar by conforming them to his own standards 
of usage, and changing their vocabularies by exscinding and 
adding terms. 

Some things may be learned of the history of the pericopes. 
For they maintained their existence apart from the gospels. 
Evidence of this is of several kinds. One may cite phenomena of 


1s In difficult cases the criteria of form are of assistance. If given logia 
are capable of classification according to literary genre their form often deter- 
mines their structural content. 

%6 Cf. de Zwaan in Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, II 
(London, 1922), 30-65, especially 34 f., 36, and 40, note 2. 

17 This means that the study of the grammar of a given gospel writer 
must also take the principle into account. Further the regard of each pericope 
separately must be required of those who study the Greek of the gospels with 
reference to alleged Semitic usage and coloring. Wellhausen, who observed 
that the Semitic quality was occasional and occurred in sections, was much 
more in line with correct methodology than the view that a whole gospel is 
the translation of a Semitic gospel or of Semitic sources. Finally, with reference 
to Luke-Acts it must be pointed out that the methodological procedure must 
be applied to the Acts section as well as to the gospel section, since the two 
volumes were composed in essentially the same way. 
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textual history, particularly aspects of the ‘‘Western” text, and 
refer to pericopes mentioned in the beginning of this study and 
to others like them. For example, whence came the item, in the 
story of Jesus’ baptism, of a light shining? Justin remarks that 
when Jesus was baptized a fire was kindled in the Jordan.* It 
is likely that this item, like the reference to the light, was another 
contribution of the Western text. It was doubtless from the 
same source that Justin derived the exceedingly human detail 
that the people who watched the crucifixion “shook their heads, 
twisted their lips, and turned up their noses.” This datum is 
the more striking, since Justin says that it was part of the 
concluding the reference 
with a quotation which coincides with a written gospel.’? This 
is sufficient proof that pericopes existed which contained inter- 
esting variants from the stories as told in the gospels. 

Justin serves also as a convenient illustration of phenomena 
which resulted in the production of ‘‘apocryphal’”’ gospels; he 
mentions that the magi came from Arabia, and remarks that 
Jesus was born in a cave.?° The former item would be considered 
as similar to known elements of the apocryphal gospels; since 
the latter occurs in the Protevangelium of James it may be 
regarded as certainly an item of the traditions which received 
articulation in the apocryphal, rather than in our familiar four, 
gospels. 

Where did these materials come from? To what extent did 
the processes of their rise differ from those of the familiar gospels? 
One should compare such a pericope as that of the Lucan gospel 
(2 41-50), the story of the boy Jesus in Jerusalem. It then appears 
as highly probable that the processes which produced stories and 
sayings of Jesus had operated long before the gospels were put 
in shape, that they brought into being many more such stories 
and sayings than the gospels contain, and that they continued 
to operate long after the gospels were written. 


18 Justin, Dialogue, 88, 
19 sbid., 101. 
20 ¢bid., 78. 
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That these pericopes had existence contemporaneous with the 
gospels, but independent of them, is proved by certain sayings 
and stories in the extra-New Testament writings. These used to 
be thought of as allusions to the “oral tradition,’’ or to the 


“‘paradosis,”’ or to the apocryphal gospels. Examples will perhaps 
enable a different judgment: 


“He spoke thus: ‘Be merciful, so that you may obtain 
mercy. Forgive, so that you may be forgiven. As you do, 
thus it shall be done to you. As you give, thus it shall be 
given to you. As you judge, so shall you be judged. As you 
are kind, thus shall kindness be shown to you. As you 
measure, by the same measure it shall be measured to you’ ” 
(1 Clement 13 2). 

“Let this scripture* be far from us in which he says, 
‘Wretched are the double-minded, who doubt in their soul, 
who say, ‘‘We have heard these things even from the days of 
our fathers, and see! we have grown up and none of these 
things has happened to us!’’ Oh! foolish ones, compare your- 
selves to a tree. Take a vine; first it sheds its leaves, then 
comes a bud, then a leaf, then a flower, then after this a 
green grape, then the full bunch’ ”’ (1 Clement 22 3; cf. 2 
Clement 11 2). 

“For it is written, ‘Cleave to the consecrated, for they 
peg cleave to them shall be consecrated’ ’’ (1 Clement 
46 2). 

“Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, for he said, 
‘Woe to that man! It would have been better for him had 
he not been born, rather than that he should have scandal- 
ized one of my chosen! It would have been better for him 
had a millstone been hung on him and he had been thrown 
into the sea, rather than that he should have led one of my 
chosen astray!’ ’’ (1 Clement 46 7, s). 


These, obviously, illustrate the variant traditions of sayings. 
Since they reflect characteristics of all three synoptic gospels, 
but do not possess the distinguishing features of some one, it 
may be suggested that they represent extra-gospel forms of 
current traditions. The differences from the similar pericopes 
as they stand in the gospels are only what might be expected in 


2t When this item is cited in 2 Clement (11:2) it is referred to as “the 
prophetic word.” 
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the free and uncontrolled evolution of “sayings of Jesus” in 
growing tradition. 

The well-known papyrus fragments come also to mind. The 
Oxyrhynchus fragment reports sayings with formulae, e. g., the 
opening statement, ‘“These are the (. . .) words which Jesus who 
lives and (. . .) spoke to (. . .) and to Thomas. And he says. . .” 
The contents are usually of separate, sententious sayings, 
usually introduced by the simple words, “Jesus says. . .” Cer- 
tainly these illustrate the fact that there is nothing in a given 
saying to determine its place; as far as they go they require the 
treatment of the individual section as an ultimate unit. 

Fragment V differs from the ‘‘sayings.’”’ While it, too, is 
didactic and contains discourse material, it is also narrative in 
form. Its teaching is polemic brought out by dialectic with the 
“Pharisee, a high priest, Levi,” with ostensible setting in the 
Temple. This fragment strongly suggests the phenomena of the 
apocryphal gospels. 

These materials are similar, also, to the papyrus fragments 
recently edited by Bell and Skeat.7 These add information of 
the narrative form. Like the “sayings’’ of 1 Clement these 
appear to have the composite characteristics of all the gospels, 
in this case including the Fourth, lacking the distinctive features 
of any one. They furnish perfect illustration of the growth of the 
elements of the story of Jesus in the direction of what Dibelius 
calls the “‘wild’’ tradition.*3 They are readily understood as one 
regards them as products of growing and changing tradition in 
the continued free and uncontrolled evolution of materials apart 
from the written gospels. 

One illustration will suffice. Choosing the one which may be 
read with the greatest certainty and with the barest minimum of 
conjectural restoration, an interesting basis of comparison with 
the gospel pericopes may be had: ; 


“And see! a leper came to him and says, “Teacher Jesus, 
while I was traveling with lepers and eating with them in 
the inn I became a leper myself. If, then, you will it, I 


22 Bell and Skeat, Fragments of an Unknown Gospel (London, 1935). 
23 Dibelius, Geschichte der urchristlichen Literatur (Berlin, 1926), I: 49 ff. 
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shall be cleansed.’ The Lord then said to him, ‘I will it; 
be cleansed!’ The leprosy went out of him. And the Lord 
said to him, ‘Go, show yourself to the priests. . .” 


This example, like others of the fragment, exhibits what may be 
called growth by assimilation; it resembles materials from all 


three synoptic gospels. It is like the sayings in 1 Clement in 
this respect. 


When other pericopes of narrative are compared, the shift of 


the processes toward the apocryphal gospels is readily observed. 
For instance: 


“For the Lord says, ‘You shall be like lambs in the midst 
of wolves!’ And Peter answered and says to him, ‘What, 
then, if the wolves shall tear the lambs?’ Jesus said to 
Peter, ‘Let the lambs have no fear of the wolves after their 
death, and as for you, do not fear those who kill you and can 
do nothing more to you, but fear him who after your death 
has authority over body and soul, to throw them into the 

- gehenna of fire!’ ”’ (2 Clem. 5 2-4). 
“For when the Lord was asked by someone when his 


kingdom would come he said, ‘When the two shall be one, 
and the outside is as the inside, and the male with the female 
neither male nor female’ ” (2 Clem. 12 2). 


Such examples might be multiplied. These have been drawn 
from relatively early sources to illustrate processes in periods 
contemporary or nearly contemporary with the writing of the 
gospels. Those cited from 1 Clement are particularly illumi- 
nating in this respect, since current trends in the dating of the 
Matthean gospel and Luke-Acts consider these as only slightly 
earlier than 1 Clement, while the Fourth Gospel actually was 
written later. 

There is an objective witness which corroborates the sketch 
of processes made in this study. Papias is quoted as saying: 


“T did not, like the multitude, take pleasure in those who 
spoke much, but in those who taught the truth, nor in those 
who related commandments belonging to others, but in those 
who rehearsed the commandments given by the Lord to 
faith, and proceeding to truth itself. If, then, anyone who 
had attended on the elders came, I asked minutely after 
their sayings, what Andrew or Peter said, or what was said 
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by Philip, or by Thomas, or by James, or by John, or by 
Matthew, or by any other of the Lord’s disciples; what 
things Aristion and the Elder John, the disciples of the 
Lord, say. For I imagined that what was to be got from books 
was not so profitable to me as what came from the living and 
abiding voice’ (Papias, Fragment I). 
In this statement one sees a conservative religious leader who 
distrusts these innovations, the written gospels, and who greatly 
preferred to them the use of the materials of gospel tradition in 
the forms which they had had before the gospels were written 
and which they continued to possess during and after the time 
when the gospels were written. 

To be sure, the writing of the gospels was itself a conserving 
force. Certainly it was in so far as the pericopes which they 
contain have been preserved, while others, except for such 
glimpses as may be caught in patristic and fugitive literature, 
have perished. Doubtless much of the conserving process was an 
aspect of the use of the gospels for ecclesiastical purposes; just 
as the early Christian mission was a producing force which 
brought many of the pericopes into being,”4 so the use of gospels 
in public worship was a force which preserved those particular 
ones of the four familiar gospels.*> The editor of the Fourth 
Gospel remarked that by his time there were so many items of 
tradition that the whole world would not have contained the 
books which would have been required to write them. 

Conserving forces may be observed in the evolution of the 
pericopes. The phenomena of doublets and different stages in 
the growth of the same stories have been referred to; these show 
that a gospel writer was reluctant to exscind obviously similar 
items, even when, as might be supposed, it would have been more 
profitable to have substituted additional new and different 
pericopes for those which merely duplicated values already 
included. 

Another feature is the tendency of pericopes to cohere, or to 
aggregate. The group of parables in Mark 4 invaluably illus- 
trates this. Containing the narrative setting, the parable of the 


24 Dibelius, Formgeschichte des Evangeliums (Tiibingen, 1933), 8-34. 
28 Justin, Apology, 67. 
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soils, a statement why Jesus taught by parable, an explanation 
of the preceding parable, five independent logia, parables of the 
growing seed and of the mustard seed, the grouping concludes: 
“And with many such parables he spoke the word to them 
as they were able to hear it, and he did not speak to them 
except by parable, but he expounded all things privately to 
his own disciples” (Mark 4 33, 34). 
But Jesus did not speak by parable only; not even in the Marcan 
gospel, which contains didactic materials of non-parabolic form. 
The statement effectively shows that agreement with context 
must not be required of gospel pericopes. When the statement 
is applied to the aggregation of parables only, it is not merely 
consistent but instructive; it marks the limit of an early aggre- 
gation of gospel pericopes and refers to the group as a collection. 
Doubtless the collection came to the evangelist as such, and was 
for him a source which he incorporated into his gospel. Compari- 
son with Matthew 13 shows how such aggregations grew; the 
original group was a nucleus about which other pericopes of 
similar form cohered.” 

Such phenomena call for investigation, and promise profitable 
result. The strong hint of the Lucan prologue, that “‘many”’ had 
drawn up narratives can hardly be satisfied by the usual identifi- 
cations of gospel sources. Behind the gospel sources were the 
smaller structural units of the gospel traditions. These are to 
be found in the individual pericopes themselves, and in their 
groupings as these can be identified. As the ultimate structural 
units it will be valuable exercise to study these, supplementing 
the popular attention to their ‘“form’’ by observing the funda- 
mental modifications which these had in their evolution. Doubt- 
less new delineations of sources will be a result of this investiga- 
tion. It will be a great advantage, however, to penetrate beneath 
the intermediate structural units represented by these sources to 
the truly ultimate units, the gospel pericopes. 


2% Further examples of such aggregations have been offered by Albertz 
(Die synoptische Streitgespriche, Berlin, 1921), who finds in the group of 
polemical stories in the early sections of Mark an aggregation which came as 
such to the gospel writer. He suggests that another such occurs in Mark 11 
and 12. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF SACRED BOOKS: 


JOACHIM WACH 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


HE goal of all interpretation of holy scriptures is their integral 

understanding. The unusual significance of holy scriptures 
for their readers makes their exegesis a peculiarly important 
problem. The interest in such exegesis is essentially a practical 
one, and only secondarily a theoretical question. For the theo- 
logian and student of religion the central issues are the essence, 
possibilities, and the limits of interpretation. Correct exegesis of 
holy scriptures is the foundation of all theological work, both 
historical and systematic. The understanding of scriptures would 
not be so difficult, if it were not for certain misunderstandings 
and ambiguities in their interpretation. In all fields of knowledge 
in which a written tradition has normative value, the science of 
interpretation, namely hermeneutics, is indispensible. For exam- 
ple, in law as well as in theology, and in the history of religions 
of revelation, the development of a characteristic hermeneutic is 
a feature of primary interest. On the surface hermeneutic is a 
matter of external rules and principles, but fundamentally it 
involves the whole understanding and inner grasp of the religion 
itself. How this works out in individual religions can be seen in 
such books as Bacher’s, History of Biblical Exegesis, in Gold- 
ziher’s, Richtungen der islamischen Koranexegese, and in 


Cf. Das Verstehen: Geschichte der hermeneutischen Theorie im 19. jahr- 
hundert, I (1926), II (1927), III (1933); “Die Auslegung heiliger Schriften” 
(Festgabe fiir v. Dobschiitz, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., CII, 1930, 280 ff.); “Sinn 
und Aufgabe der Religionswissenschaft’’ (Zeitschr. f. Missionskunde u. Rel. 
Wiss. L, 5, 1935); Art.“‘Verstehen”’ und ‘“‘Religionswissenschaft” in Die Religion 
in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 
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Dobschiitz’ article, ‘‘The Bible in the Church” in the Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics. The underlying philosophical 
problems have been pointed out by Dilthey in his brilliant essay: 
“Die Enstehung der Hermeneutik”’ (Ges. Schr., V). 

In the course of this discussion the question arises whether the 
understanding of religious documents represents a special applica- 
tion of our general intelligence, or whether it has a nature peculiar 
to itself. Apparently, mutual understanding and communication 
between men offers no special difficulties. The misapprehensions 
of the gestures, words and acts of our fellows show, however, 
that, even in that common area, the danger of misunderstanding 
is all too present and difficulties of this kind are enormously 
increased by differences of time and locality which meet us in 
religious literature of the past. There is, therefore, first what I 
should like to call a quantitative difference, which separates us 
from the authors of holy scriptures. The exegesis of the New 
and more especially of the Old Testament has to reckon with 
difficulties of this kind, but they are not peculiar to Judaism and 
Christianity. The student of primitive religions must try to 
appreciate what basic inner experiences lie behind the beliefs in 
totem and tabu, what interior motions are involved in ecstatic 
states, and with what feelings the savage greets his gods. This 
means that the student must learn to transcend in imagination 
and thought the boundaries of his own restricted experience of 
life. Only through such substitutive experience can we under- 
stand religious expression. In the face of this necessity some 
have concluded that it is possible to know and appreciate only 
our own religion. But this is not true. Understanding can reach 
far beyond ourselves, our nation and our religion. Thanks to 
the common elements inherent in all religious experience we can 
both perceive and describe doctrines and forms of worship greatly 
different from those we hold and practice. For example, mythol- 
ogy in various forms and with varied sense is common to primitive 
and higher religions. The understanding of religious documents 
is, therefore, only a special example of our capacity to under- 
stand religious personality in general. The secret of the prophet, 
the seer and the reformer will not be found in our actual contact 
with life, but in its extension through imagination and thought. 
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Naturally there are difficulties in degree in such projections and 
not everyone can understand all religions equally well. Certain 
types of piety such as mysticism and strict orthodoxy, pantheism 
and theism will certainly not arouse the same degree of sympa- 
thetic understanding in every investigator. Especially exotic 
forms of religious life, such as orgiastic cults and pathological 
emotional excesses strike a responsive note only in primitive and 
archaic psychological motifs which our civilized training has 
taught us to suppress and ignore. 

All this has its application to the problem of understanding 
sacred scriptures. Their origins are far removed from us in time 
and space and they are the witnesses of a past into which we at 
present wish to enter. In this respect they are not different from 
ancient secular literature, but their content has a marked indi- 
viduality of its own. Religious writings must be understood 
differently from secular works. This is the basis of the so-called, 
“‘Pneumatische Exegese,”’ which insists upon a certain affinity 
between the experimental background of the interpreter and the 
interpreted. This does not demand a revival of the old theory of 
verbal inspiration and its literal acceptance, but just as modern 
theology is attempting to restate all that was implied in the 
traditional doctrine of holy spirit, so must modern exegesis take 
care to conserve the value of that doctrine, for the production 
and understanding of religious documents is inextricably asso- 
ciated with specific presuppositions whether they be Mohamme- 
dan, Jewish, or Christian. This means in no sense the abandon- 
ment of the gains in knowledge made by the historical criticism 
of the 18th and 19th centuries; on the contrary, these serve as the 
basis of modern interpretation. Hermeneutic defends its own 
interests in opposing arbitrary and subjective exegesis, which 
take but little account of our knowledge of the facts. Bultmann 
has correctly emphasized that all interpretation is in a sense a 
form of self-expression, however strictly its forms be determined 
by psychological and historical criteria, which once controlled 
the results and rendered them available. The history of Protes- 
tant theology is connected in an extraordinarily interesting 
manner with the history of hermeneutics in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, as I have attempted to show in the second volume 
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of my book, Das Verstehen. (Geschichte der theologischen 
Hermeneutik von Schleiermacher bis Hofmann). Its successive 
phases are characterized by a one-sided emphasis on special 
factors involved in sound exegesis. The details of this historical 
process cannot be given here, but I should like to suggest four 
important elements upon which hermeneutics must insist in the 
face of all attempts to strengthen any one at the expense of the 
others. 

The first is a comprehensive description of the facts. What 
are the contents of the documents and how are they to be con- 
strued in the strictest philological sense. This point must be 
maintained against all forms of dilettantism and emotionalism. 
This however is the beginning rather than the end of true under- 
standing. The historian of religion has not completed his prepa- 
ration with the knowledge of languages. A recent exegete when 
asked what Peter wanted to say to us in his letters, humorously 
replied,‘‘Nothing at all, since he lived at a wholly different time 
and could know nothing about us.” 

In spite of its paradox this is in part true, and brings us to 
our second point, the necessity for a historical and sociological 
explanation. Its significance for exegesis was understood already 
in the 18th and 19th centuries, and has been progressively empha- 
sized. Without a comprehensive examination of the historical 
situation in which a literature arose, true understanding of its 
context is impossible. Since the work of Troeltsch and M. Weber 
who did much to offset the exaggerations of Karl Marx and his 
followers, problems of this kind can be clearly and profitably 
posed. The controversy on Historismus, as it appears for example 
in Krueger’s, Bibel und Historismus and in Troeltsch’s larger 
work: Der Historismus, illustrated the danger of exaggerating 
historical factors in theology and exegesis. 

Resignation in the face of the limits of knowledge without the 
courage to recognize religious values or to stand for one’s own 
point of view marked the theology of the late 19th century, and 
hermeneutics had to insist upon a corrective through the con- 
junction of philological and historical criticism with a third 
element, to which we must now direct our attention. This 
consists of a special interest in the technical and typical aspects 
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of religious phenomena; how they must be classified in a general 
scheme, and how this classification must be related to specific 
religious interest. In recent times the so-called formgeschichtliche 
Methode has made fruitful use of this point of view. In both 
Old and New Testament study, significant appreciation of the 
logic of religious expression may be secured by this method, 
but here caution must be observed at the point where individual 
and type are in danger of confusion. 

A fourth point is the necessity of psychological understanding 
in the interpretation of religious scriptures. Here the problem 
of individuality becomes acute. Externally religious documents 
form part of a completed system of thought, internally they are 
products of individuals minds and become again the reflections 
on individual experience. Hermeneutics has not failed to recog- 
nize the importance of this and it was given a special prominence 
in the exegetical theories of Schleiermacher. Essential as this 
type of understanding is, it has its dangers as a means of explana- 
tion. The line between what happened within and what happened 
without is not always easy to draw, and the interplay of fact and 
fancy raises one of the most intricate problems in correct inter- 
pretation. A regular insistance on the full value of these four 
points of view alone can secure an understanding of sacred 
writings adequate to all demands. The goal of all interpretation 
of holy scriptures is their integral understanding. 
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THE RELATION OF THE PASSOVER TO THE 
FESTIVAL OF UNLEAVENED CAKES’ 


H. G. MAY 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, OBERLIN, OHIO 


T is hazardous to use the legislations of the various Old Testa- 
ment sources as evidence that religious practices were begun 
in the particular period at which those laws are imagined to have 
been written. Yet from the pre-Deuteronomic period there is no 
certain evidence of a passover. The early spring festival was 
that of unleavened cakes or massoth. This was one of the three 
annual festivals of the crop cycle. There may have been some 
general association with the vernal equinox, and the fertility 
cult may lie in the background. The festival of massoth was held 
on the new moon of spring, when the young ears of grain, which 
gave their name to the month, were beginning to appear. 

The early ordinances for this festival are to be found in Ex. 
23 14 #. and 3418 #.2 The text of the latter passage is composite, 
containing elements which must be excised in reconstructing the 
early legislation. There can be little doubt that this legislation 
is a later elaboration of Ex. 2314 #., and a comparison discloses 
that the original ordinance consisted of verse 18, the last clause 
of verse 20, and verses 22-23. The last clause of verse 20 occurs in 
Ex. 2314 #., directly after that part of the statute dealing with 
the festival of unleavened cakes, for there it makes sense, while 


t The writer is indebted to Prof. Albright, who kindly read the manuscript 
and made some corrections. 

2 Too meticulous an analysis of the early sources in Exodus-Joshua becomes 
dangerously subjective. We shall not define them as J, E, or JE: it is suffi- 
cient that we note them as early pre-Deuteronomic. See S. R. Driver, Intro- 
duction to the Literature of the Old Testament, 29 ff., and Carpenter and 
Harford, The Composition of the Hexateuch, 457, 471. 
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it is very awkward in its present position as the conclusion of 
verses 19,20. Further, even without this comparison, the com- 
posite character of Ex. 3418 #. would be evident from the fact 
that verse 23 must have followed a list of the three chief festivals 
of the year. These three festivals, however, are not mentioned 
consecutively: the festival of unleavened cakes is separated from 
the festival of ingathering by legislation concerning the sacrifice 
or redemption of the first-born, and the celebration of the Sab- 
bath. In other words, the legislations of Ex. 23 14 s. and 3418 &. 
were in origin practically identical.3 

The reference to the passover in verse 25 of Exodux 34 is palpa- 
bly a later interpotation by some late scribe, probably post-exilic, 
to whom the absence of mention of the passover could not pass 
without emendation. The original form of this statute appears 
in Ex. 2318, and pertained to the fat of the festivals rather than 
to the sacrifice of the passover.1 The emendation was made 
carelessly, with the result that the present text is “impossible 
Hebrew.’’s If the present text could be accepted, it could not 
refer to a passover festival associated with the festival of unleav- 
ened cakes, for then the ordinance should have followed verse 18. 


In the early period there was a quite different rite which com- 
memorated the escape of the Hebrew first-born while the Egyptian 
first-born were being slaughtered on the night before the exodus. 
In the post-exilic period this event was celebrated with the blood 
rites of the passover, as described in Ex. 121%. Not only is no 
such significance given to the spring festival by the early legis- 
lators, but the historical incident is solemnized by an entirely 
different ceremony. This is the sacrifice of the firstlings of the 
flock and the redemption of the first-born of the ass and the 
first-born son. These were to be sacrificed or redeemed because 


3 This does not mean that all the intrusive materials in this composite 
text are necessarily of late origin. 

4S. R. Driver rightly deduces that 23 18 cannot be limited to the passover 
in application. If so, a reference to the passover was hardly intended in the 
original form of 3425. See Driver, Cambridge Bible, Exodus, 98. 

Smopn in mar: W. R. Arnold, ‘‘The Passover Papyrus from Elephantine,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature, XXXI, 9. 

6 Ex. 1311 ff.: repeated in the intrusive legislation of Ex. 3419, 20. 
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“when Pharaoh put obstacles in the way of letting us go, Yahweh 
slew every first-born of both man and beast.’”’ The rite did 
not take place in the springtime, for it was an occasional 
ceremony, consummated on the eighth day after the animal was 
born.’? It was the Deuteronomic legislation which may have first 
associated this narrative with the spring festival, for according 
to it the sacrifice of the first-born became an annual rite, perhaps 
celebrated at the spring ceremonies.* At the time of the Deuter- 
onomist this narrative was not definitely associated with the 
passover, for it remained for a later ordinance to specify this.® 
The first unchallenged reference to the passover does not 
appear until the latter end of the seventh century at the time of 
Josiah’s reform, evidenced in the narrative of 2 Kings 23 and in 
the legislation of Deut. 16. Even here the form it assumed 
differed in many respects from that of the ordinances of the late 
P code. The passover was so subordinated to the festival of 
unleavened cakes that it was in part identified with it.° Its 
secondary position is.evident in the fact that when the Deuter- 
onomist listed the three primary festivals, the passover was not 
mentioned,” and the historical records of Josiah’s reform show 
no tendency to make the passover festival overshadow the 
festival of unleavened cakes.* The passover was at the same 
time a special sacrifice of an ox and sheep on the first day of the 
festival of unleavened cakes and also identified with the entire 


7 Ex. 13 14-16; 22 29, 30. 

8 See Deut. 1519-23 and S. R. Driver, International Critical Commentary 
Deuteronomy, 186. 

9D. C. Steuernagel (‘Zum Passa-Massothfest,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, XX XI, 310) sets forth the unique theory that the 
references to the festival of unleavened cakes in the Judean sources (Ex. 34 
and Deut. 16) are the work of later editors, and that not until the time of the 
P code was the Israelite festival of unleavened cakes introduced into Judean 
law. 

10 “In Deuteronomy there is a tendency to combine the two institutions, 
and to treat them as parts of a single whole” (S. R. Driver, International 
Critical Commentary, Deuteronomy, 190). See also J. M. P. Smith, Origin 
and History of Hebrew Law, 47, 72. 

Deut. 1616. Contrast Lev. 23 4 #. 

12 2 Kings 23 21 #.; 2 Chr. 351 ff. 
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seven day festival. Late Jewish interpretation and our own 
analysis are against the supposition that the ideology and ritual 
of this passover were of the type found in the P code of Ex. 
121.73 With the Deuteronomist the spring festival became a 
celebration attended with numerous animal sacrifices. Much 
which was new may have been introduced at this time, as may 
be indicated in the statement that ‘‘no passover like this had 
been kept from the days of the judges who judged Israel, nor all 
the days of the kings of Judah, but in the eighteenth year of king 
Josiah was kept this passover to Yahweh at Jerusalem.’ 

The Chronicler describes a great passover festival as occurring 
during Hezekiah’s reform. In view of the similarity of the details 
to the passover accompanying Josiah’s reform, and because of the 
inconsistency with the statement of the uniqueness of Josiah’s 
passover according to 2 Kings 23 21-23, it is reasonable to postu- 
late that the Chronicler or his source attributed this passover 
to Hezekiah purely on the analogy that a passover accompanied 
Josiah’s reform. The Chronicler has no record of a passover for 
the earlier period; he does not even mention it when listing the 
fixed festivals of the time of Solomon.'s The Chronicler, like 
the Deuteronomist, represented the passover of Josiah’s time as 
a combined institution, to a large extent identified with the 


3 See p. 8 ff. 

™% 2 Ki. 23 21-23. T. H. Robinson remarks that “‘it is possible, though improb- 
able, that it had not been observed at all since the wilderness days, its place 
Leing taken by the purely agricultural festival of the unleavened bread, which 
fell at the same time of the year, and was ultimately combined with it” (A 
History of Israel, 1, 423). The late association of the two festivals is generally 
recognized: Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 82 ff.; A. T. Olmstead, History of 
Palestine and Syria, 349; J. Morgenstern, ‘‘Origin of Massoth and Masgsoth- 
Festival,’’ American Journal of Theology, XX1, 275, etc. The general assump- 
tion is that the association took place in the very late pre-Deuteronomic 
period. W. R. Arnold (op. cit., 1-33) suggests even a later date, assuming 
that Deut. 16 is a conflate text, originally containing no reference to the 
festival of unleavened cakes, with verses 3, 4 and 8 later expansions, while the 
reference to the passover in Ez. 45 is a gloss. He adds that ‘“‘a national feast 
of passover, as distinguished from the feast of unleavened bread, is unknown 
to both J and E”’ (page 9). This last statement accords with our hypothesis. 

132 Chr. 812,13. The accompanying reference to the new moon and 
sabbath suggests that this is an old and dependable source. 
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festival of unleavened cakes, and accompanied with great sacri- 
fices at the central sanctuary.” 


Ezekiel likewise treats the two festivals very much as one, 
which explains why Arnold could easily omit the passover refer- 
ence as a gloss, and there is no hint of the P ritual of Ex. 121 «. 
There is a similar blood rite, but it is significant that it is described 
for a ceremony very distinct from the passover.”7 


With the Holiness Code the passover ordinance attained its 
highest development. At twilight on the fourteenth day of the 
month the passover must be celebrated, while the distinct and 
separate festival of unleavened cakes began on the fifteenth and 
continued for seven days. The passover festival, along with the 
wave-offering of the first sheaf of grain, the memorial of rest on 
the first day of the seventh month, and the day of atonement, 
was added to the three earlier festivals in the official calendar.** 


Many factors serve to link the passover ordinances of Leviticus 
with those of the Priestly Code. The similar calendar dates, 
first found in these two codes, and the sharp distinction between 
the passover and the festival of unleavened cakes are but two of 
the reasons for supposing that the passover rites as described in 
detail in the P ordinances underlie the Holiness legislation. It is 
also exceedingly probable that both passover regulations were 
formulated with the diaspora in mind, and that the peculiar 
blood rites, adapted for the individual homes rather than the 
central sanctuary, are thus to be explained.” 


6 2 Chr. 35. 

17 Ez. 45 21-25; cf. 45 18-20. 

Lev. 23 4 ff. 

19 This does not imply that the blood rites as such had a late origin, but 
rather that their historical associations and application to the passover services 
began in this period. For a discussion of the rites see J. Morgenstern, “Two 
Ancient Israelite Agricultural Festivals,” Jewish Quarterly Review, No. 8, 39; 
J. Morgenstern, ‘‘The Bones of the Pascal Lamb,” Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, XXXVI, 146 ff., A. Bertholet, “Zum Verstandnis des alt- 
testamentlichen Opfergedankens,” Journal of Biblical Literature, XLIX, 218 ff.; 
Frazer, Folk Lore in the Old Testament, III, 16 ff. In Ez. 45 18-20 somewhat 


similar rites, not associated with the passover, are ordained for the first 
day of the first and seventh months, 
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To the priestly legislation of Ex. 121-20 we must add the 
following verses 21-28. This is a crucial point with our thesis, for 
the latter passage is usually ascribed to the earlier source, JE.?° 

There is nothing in the language of these verses which necessi- 
tates that they be ascribed to the earlier source. Some of the 
words in the text are characteristic of the later period.2* The 
phraseology of verses 25-27, which approximates that found in the 
JE and D sources,” is variant enough to be considered not typical 
of any one source, and could as easily belong to P. A‘ any rate, 
it could be explained easily as the result of conscious imitation 
of the JE ordinances for the sacrifice of the first-born as found 
in Ex. 1314,15, which is a celebration of the same event by a 
different ritual. 

The attempt to discover inconsistent and divergent ideology 
in the two sections of our text, on the basis that the recognized 
P source represents Yahweh as the destroyer who passes over 
the house, while in verses 21-28 it is Yahweh who passes over the 
threshold for protection against the destroyer, is warranted 
neither by the text nor by Hebrew religious psychology. To the 
Hebrew mind the destroyer and Yahweh could be conceived 
separately and yet could be identical personages.** In verse 23 
Yahweh is represented in the dual role of a destroyer of Yahweh 
and as Yahweh, as indicated by the statement that Yahweh will 
be passing through to smite the Egyptians, and that he will not 
allow the destroyer to smite the Hebrews, but he will pass over 
their houses. This is not inconsistent with verses 12-14, nor does 
it necessitate a different date of origin for the two sections under 


20 Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, 25. Some 
consider these verses a later Deuteronomic redaction of J: see G. B. Gray, 
Sacrifice in the Old Testament, 356. 

21 mpwo, 1222, 23, is otherwise only in P. The use of ba», “to dip,” of sacri- 
fices, is characteristic of P, while 40, in the sense of a basin or goblet, and the 
expression obiy ty are late. may is employed in a sense more characteristic 
of P. The idiom *> 7m cannot be considered conclusive as evidence of JE 
origin in view of other evidences of late origin, while the last clause of verse 27, 
nnnw 3p, which is a typical JE expression, is out of context and a scribal 
insertion, as will be shown. 

22 Ex, 13 14,15; Deut. 620. 
23 Cf. Judges 6 11 ff.: the angel of Yahweh is at the same time Yahweh himself. 
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discussion. There is nothing in the text of verses 2 #. to give 
reason for the theory that Yahweh passes over the threshold for 
protection against the destroyer. 


The fact that verses 21 #. are the words of Moses to the people, 
while in the previous passage we have Yahweh’s words to Moses 
and Aaron, does not require explanation in terms of variant 
sources or origin at different periods. In the P texts Moses does 
sometimes give the commands directly to the people. Further- 
more, while verses 21-28 are consistent with the preceding con- 
text,?5 they do not accord with the subsequent narrative, which 
is JE, and which appears as the true sequel of the JE text of 
chapter 11. It may also be assumed that the last verse of the 
section 21-28 links it up with the P source 121-20, rather than 
with a JE or D origin, for it is distinctly after the style of the 
P code.** On the other hand, 1229 #. is a natural sequel to the 
JE chapter 11, but not to 12 21-28, for when the JE source narrates 
the incident of the slaughter of the first-born of Egypt,” nothing 
at all is said about the celebration of the passover, and the tale 


24 Ex. 351 ff. 

25 Greater detail or omission of reference to the festival of unleavened cakes 
do not constitute inconsistency. 

26 Ex. 1227b, 28: ‘(Then the people bowed their heads down in reverence.) 
The Israelites went and did so; they did just as Yahweh had commanded 
Moses and Aaron.” The clause in parentheses must be considered an interpo- 
lation because (1) Moses is talking not to the people but to the elders; (2) the 
clause is awkward, since the following clause repeats the subject of the verb 
unnecessarily; (3) an absurd distinction is made between the Israelites and 
the people; (4) verse 28 forms a complete and compact sentence in no way 
depending on this clause; (5) verse 28 accords with the P traditions, according 
to which Yahweh spoke with both Moses and Aaron, while in the JE and 
D idiom Yahweh spoke normally with Moses alone; (6) the expression in 
parentheses is a JE idiom. Most textual critics who consider verses 21-27 JE, 
omit all of verse 28 as a P gloss. See H. Strack, Die Biicher Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, und Numeri. 202; Dillmann, Die Biicher Exodus und Leviticus, 113. 
Verse 28, however, implies verses 21-27, wherein Moses transmits Yahweh’s 
command to the people. If, on the other hand, the phrase in parentheses 
stood by itself at the end of the section, it would be an unsatisfactory 
conclusion. 

27 12 20ff. 
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is the simple consummation of the threat in 114. The P source, 
however, does contain a reference to it in the narrative.”® 

The rites of 12 21-28 can thus hardly belong either to JE or to 
a Deuteronomic redactor.2® They belong rather with the P 
ordinances of 121-20. In the pre-exilic legislations the passover 
is either ignored, or, as in Deuteronomy, and as in Ezekiel in the 
early exilic period, it is a quite different festival at the central 
sanctuary, in part at least identified with the festival of unleav- 
ened cakes. In Ex. 12 1-28 the representation is consistently that 
of a simple, private, home celebration, with the sacrificial animal 
a sheep. Not only do the early legislations, Deuteronomy, and 
Ezekiel, ignore these particular blood rites, but they have no 
place in their ordinances where such a celebration could have 
been performed. 

As we have already noted, the JE ordinances contain a quite 
different ceremony to solemnize the slaughter of Egypt’s first- 
born.3° While it is not impossible that there might have been two 
entirely distinct rites to commemorate the same historical event, 
it is, in this instance, improbable, and it is presumptive evidence 
for the absence of the P blood rites of the passover in the early 
period. 

The passover now became the most sacred sacrament of blood, 
exceeding the festival of unleavened cakes in importance. So 
significant had it become that non-participation removed the 
Hebrew from communion not only with his deity but with his 
- community. If a non-Hebrew would participate, he must first 
become a Hebrew, keeping all of the laws, beginning with circum- 
cision. To insure that all could join in the passover, it was 
ordained that those who were unclean from contact with a dead 
body, or those who happened to be away on a journey at the 


28 Num. 333. Arnold (of. cit., 10) very wisely surmises that the festival of 
Yahweh which the children of Israel were to celebrate on coming out of Egypt 
was not as certainly the passover as is generally assumed. 

29 It may be noted that there is no hint of late Deuteronomic redaction in 
the entire book of Exodus. 
3° Ex. 13 11-16. 
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time of the passover, would be permitted to celebrate the festival 
on the second rather than on the first month. 

The P ritual of the passover never attained popularity for any 
great length of time. For a short period it may have been prac- 
tised by the diaspora, and it was, of course, perpetuated in the 
Samaritan ritual. Like the Year of Jubilee it soon became prac- 
tically a dead letter of the law at the time when we have non- 
biblical sources at our command.#? Gray thought that these 
blood rites were never celebrated in the late period, but rather 
only before they were superseded, according to his hypothesis, 
by the Deuteronomic legislation, and that the P code quotes an 
obsolete law at this point. He adduced as evidence the rabbinic 
and mishnaic interpretation that the blood rites of Ex. 12 1-28 
were ordained to be observed but once, and that at the time of 
the historic exodus. According to him, the distinction between 
the passover which was to be practised and the passover which 
was to be but once observed at the exodus is ‘‘at least not un- 
naturally suggested”’ (sic!) in the P source by the fact that the 
blood rites are not mentioned in Ex. 12 43-49. These rites are, 
however, doubtless implied in Ex. 12 43-49, as well as in the H 


legislation, and it is more probable that this distinction between 
the passover of the exodus and the passover to be celebrated is 
a typical and late rabbinic interpretation, for Gray’s argument is 
not only an argument from silence, but it is contrary to the 
express statement in Ex. 12 14 that the blood rites form a perpetual 
ordinance.33 The rabbinic interpretation, which was made in the 


3t Num. 914. See G. B. Gray, International Critical Commentary, Numbers, 
84, 85. In passing we may note the ordinances of the passover which require 
circumcision of all participants, the eating of bitter herbs with the sacrifice, 
and which forbid the breaking of a bone of the passover animal. The same 
source contains a description of Joshua’s observance of the passover (Judges 
510,11), and ordinances for the sacrifices at the festival of unleavened cakes 
(Num. 28 16-25). 

3 For the Year of Jubilee see J. M. P. Smith, op. cit., 89, 161. 

3G. B. Gray, Sacrifice in tne Old Testament, 356 ff. The Talmudic distinc- 
tion is found in the Jerusalem Talmud IX, 5. The question is asked: no» }"2 7D 
nosd and the answer is given: Twyad OSD NOD 
Gray’s division of Ex. 12 1ff. into P*, P&, P, and P® is too meticulous to be 
objective. 
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face of the statements in both 121-20 and 21-28 that these were 
to be permanent rites, was forced upon the rabbis by the need 
of explaining why it was that the ritual described in these verses 
was not practised in their day. This passover ordinance, pro- 
mulgated first when the temple was destroyed or soon after it 
had been restored, was in one sense a theoretical law, which was 
not found practical or applicable in the later conduct of the 
Jerusalem shrine, and it thus soon became obsolete. In its place 
were practised the blood rites as described by the Chronicler, 
and which may have been much older and lie behind the legisla- 
tion of Deuteronomy and Ezekiel; these were primarily for the 
central sanctuary. That the P passover ordinance was, however, 
practised for a time is probable in view of the fact that it under- 
lies the Holiness Code legislation for the festival, and we may 
find it observed in the diaspora, especially in Egypt, according 
to our interpretation of the evidence from the Aramaic papyri 
from Elephantine.* 

With the H and P ordinances other radical changes entered 
into the passover celebration. One of the most significant is the 
date upon which the festival was to be held. According to the 
early ordinances for the festival of unleavened cakes, the spring 
festival was celebrated on the new moon of Abib, the first day 
of the first month near the vernal equinox, or on what later 
became New Year’s Day. This is rather to be expected, since 
it was the festival of the first day of the first month of the religious 
calendar, although, technically speaking, the new year began in 
the autumn.3s There is reason for translating the term 2°38 wan 


34 See p. 22 ff. 

3s With the exception of this festival, the great holidays of the year in the 
early period were agricultural, their date of observance dependent on agri- 
cultural phenomena, rather than on the calendar. The festival of weeks was 
to be held “seven weeks from the time the sickle is put to the grain,’ while 
the festival of booths was celebrated ‘‘for seven days after the ingathering 
from your threshing-floor and wine-press.”. The crops ripen in various parts 
of Palestine at different times, and it is probable that in the early days these 
agricultural ceremonies were observed at different times in different shrines. 
Even the later ceremony of the wave-offering of the first sheaf was dependent 
on the state of the crops, and the date of its observance was a matter for 
debate even in rabbinic times. In the days of Jereboam I the Judean festival 
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in the early legislation for the festival of unleavened cakes and 
the passover as “new moon of Abib.’”’* win naturally signifies 
the new moon, especially as a sacred day, for we know that the 
new moon festival was an important one among the Hebrews.*7 


of the seventh month, probably the festival of booths, was solemnized in Israel 
in the eighth month (1 Ki. 12 32), and the late ordinance permitting the cele- 
bration of the passover on the second rather than the first month may reflect 
similar conditions of an earlier date. We may also think of the narrative of 
Hezekiah’s passover celebration on the second month, accerding to the 
Chronicler, as a similar indication. Since the beginning of the month of 
Abib, even in the later period, was determined in part by the state of the 
crops (see Schiirer, History of the Jewish People, I, ii, 366), when there was 
no central priestly authority to determine the religious calendar the new 
moon of Abib might conceivably have been reckoned differently in the same 
year in different parts of the country, especially in distinct political divisions, 
such as Judah and Israel. 

Ex. 2316; 3422; and 1 Sam. 20 show that in the pre-exilic period the new 
year began in the autumn. By exilic times, or very late pre-exilic times, the 
calendar was changed to correspond with the Babylonian reckoning, according 
to which the new year began in the spring, and even the Canaanite names 
for the months were abolished, first giving way to numerals, and later to the 
Babylonian designation: see J. Morgenstern, ‘‘The Three Calendars of Ancient 
Israel,’’ Hebrew Union College Annual, 1, 13 ff. It must be said, however, 
that this transposition of the new year from the autumn to spring was not a 
difficult one, for it had always been half recognized in the custom of considering 
the festival of unleavened cakes the first on the list of sacred festivals, while 
the conception of the autumnal New Year’s Day was never completely 
abandoned. 

36 Ex. 134; 3418; 2315; Deut. 161. So Ehrlich and others: see J. M. P. 
Smith, op. cit., 47. Arnold (op. cit., 12), on the other hand, surmises that the 
date of the festival at this time was flexible, its date during the month being 
determined by the condition of the crops. More probably, however, the 
month itself was determined in this manner. Morgenstern’s objection to this 
interpretation is based upon the assumption of a solar year for this period, 
presuming that the festival was determined by the vernal equinox, but most 
of the evidence is too late to be conclusive, and involves an analogy with the 
autumnal festival, which the present writer considers agricultural, rather than 
determined by the equinox. 

37 1 Sam. 205, 18, 24; Ho. 57; 2 Ki. 423. See E. Przybyllok, ‘Unser Kalender 
in Vergangenheit und Zukunft,’ Morgenland, XXII, 10 ff. See also the dis- 
cussions by K. Budde, ‘‘The Sabbath and the Week,” Journal of Theological 
Studies, XXX, 1 ff., and J. Meinhold, “Zur Sabbath Frage,” Zeitschrift fur die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XLVIII, 121 ff. E 
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The new moon of Abib was a new moon holiday given special 
prominence and significance at this time.** Not until the time 
of Ezekiel did the passover become a full moon rather than a 
new moon festival, and henceforth the passover month began 
the new year and came to be known as the first month. The 
seven days festival of the passover and the unleavened cakes was 
to be held on the fifteenth of the month, even as the festival of 
harvest in the seventh month. The P ordinance so strongly 
emphasizes that the passover must be held on the fourteenth day 
of the first of the months, which is further qualified as the first 
month of the year, that it would appear an attempt to counteract 
the popular conception of the year as beginning in the autumn.39 
The Holiness Code and Chronicles are in accord in that the 
passover festival is ordained for the fourteenth day of the month. 
In placing the passover in the middle of the month, rather than 
at the beginning, the Chronicler followed the practice of his own 
day, which, in this instance and unlike other aspects of the ritual 
which he described, does not accord with the earlier legislations. 


The spring festival of the passover and unleavened cakes began 
according to Ezekiel on the fifteenth day of the month, while in 
P and H, in which the passover rites are not so completely bound 
up with those of the festival of unleavened cakes, they are repre- 
sented as having begun on the fourteenth day.*° Ezekiel ordained 
a seven day celebration, in which seven bullocks and rams and 
one he-goat were offered daily by the prince as a gift to Yahweh, 


38 See A. T. Olmstead, op. cit., p. 33, where it is surmised that the festival] 
of unleavened cakes was originally a New Year celebration lasting seven days. 
If this was so, and if, as Morgenstern maintains, the festival was associated 
with the Astarte-Tammuz rites, the beginning of the month and the new 
moon are an extremely probable date of its observance. See J. Morgenstern, 
“Origin of Massoth and Massoth-Festival,”” American Journal of Theology, 
XXI, 275 ff. 

39 Ex, 121. 

4« Ez. 4521 is to be translated: ‘In the first month, on the fifteenth day of 
the month, you must observe the passover, a festival of seven days 
when unleavened bread must be eaten.” Cf. Gordon, ad. loc., American 
Translation of the Old Testament, ed. J. M. P. Smith; and J. M. P. Smith, 
Origin and History of Hebrew Law, 110. Ez. 4523 implies an inclusion of the 
passover in the seven day celebration. 
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while on the first day an additional bullock was presented by 
the prince for the people and himself. 

Ezekiel’s seven day festival becomes more understandable 
when we consider that the Deuteronomic ordinance was for a 
seven day celebration, the first day of which was both the pass- 
over and the first day of the festival of unleavened cakes. This 
is clear from 164, according to which the first day of the seven 
was the day of sacrifice, while the festival of unleavened cakes 
extended but six days thereafter.** On the seventh day was a 
sacred assembly, which was not a part of the festival of unleav- 
ened cakes, but which came on the day after. According to Lev. 
23 s and Num. 28 25, however, the seventh day of the festival of 
unleavened cakes was also the day of the sacred assembly. Since 
we find that according to these two sources the sacred assembly 
occurred on the eighth day of the festival of booths, which began 
on the fifteenth of the month, we may surmise that when the 
passover was made to precede the festival of unleavened cakes, 
the sacred assembly was changed from the eighth to the seventh 
day from the beginning of the festival of unleavened cakes, in 
order to make the entire celebration an eight day festival. In 
other words, when the passover was added as a special celebra- 
tion on the day preceding the festival of unleavened cakes, the 
length of the spring festival was retained by cutting off one day 
from the other end, by assigning the day of sacred assembly to 
the last day of the festival of unleavened cakes. This made the 
spring and autumn celebrations of equal length.” 

The diversified character of the passover ordinances is clearly 
discernible in the requirements for the sacrifice. The statute of 


# Deut. 168. 

«See E. Meyer, ‘Zu den aramiishen Papyri von Elephantine,” Sitzungs- 
berichte der kéniglich-preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1052, where 
it is recognized that Ex. 1218 stretches the festival from seven days to eight. 
Arnold objects, not considering that in the biblical text the P source and 
H source regard the 14th as the first day of the festival, since the evening of 
the 14th does not mean that the festival began on the 15th. 

For the significance of the sacred assembly see J. Morgenstern, ‘‘Origin of 
Massoth and Massoth-Festival,”’ American Journal of Theology, XX1, 282 ff. 
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the Deuteronomist calls for two victims, a sheep and an ox. 
No sacrifices are specified for the festival of unleavened cakes in 
this or the earlier legislation. Ezekiel demanded that the prince 
provide for himself and all the people a bullock as a sin offering 
on the first day,** and each of the seven days of the festival he 
must provide seven bullocks, seven rams, and a he-goat, along 
with the oil and meal offerings.45 The Deuteronomist legislated 
for the passover sacrifices of the individual worshiper: for Ezekiel 
the passover seems to have been primarily a time when the prince 
(sw) furnished the sacrificial victims. The Chronicler’s narra- 
tive agrees more closely with the legislation of Ezekiel, for at 
Hezekiah’s passover the king and princes were reported to have 
furnished some 19,000 sheep and bullocks,** which were for the 
combined passover-unleavened bread festival. On the first day 
the passover animals (o’nD»D) were slaughtered, but the nature of 
these is not told, and the term may be used to include the sacri- 
fices throughout the festival. At Josiah’s celebration some 41,000 
sheep, kids, lambs, and bulls were furnished to the worshipers,‘ 
in great contrast to the P legislation. The P ordinances empha- 
size as the passover sacrifice the immolation of one type of animal 
only, a sheep, meaning thereby either a sheep or goat,‘* while 
each of the seven days of the festival of unleavened cakes 2 
bullocks, one ram, seven lambs, and one he-goat must be sacri- 
ficed.49 The P statutes are also more meticulous regarding the 
ritual specifications or qualifications of the victims. 


4 Deut. 162— pa) jxx. A. Biichler (‘Das Brandopfer neben dem Passah 
in 2 Chr. 3015 und 35 12, 14, 16," Zeitschrift fiir die alitestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
XXV, 25 ff.) is, however, correct in stating that it is difficult to determine 
whether one or two animals are intended. 

4 Ez. 4522—nxun 1». This may have been a passover offering. 

48 Ez. 4523, 4—ory nyav. The same offerings 
were required for the harvest festival. 

4 2 Chr. 3024 ff., 

472 Chr. 357-9, all of these are called It 
would appear that the chief priests and Levites furnished victims for their 
own castes. 

Ex. 12 3, 5, yo) 1D 

Num. 28 19-25, owas, Ipa OD. 
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The early legislators, before and including Ezekiel, and also 
the Chronicler in his description of the pre-exilic passover, 
described the preparation of the common sacrifice by boiling the 
meat in water.s° This, however, is distinctly contrary to the P 
requirements, according to which the sacrifices must be roasted, 
and boiling in water is forbidden in the preparation of the pass- 
over meal.s 


The P legislation, with the rites of sprinkling the blood on 
the lintels and doorposts associated with the incident of the 
slaughter of the first-born of Egypt, stands out clearly in all 
of this. The Chronicler’s picture of the slaying of the pass- 
over victims at the central sanctuary, the priests sprinkling the 
blood from their hands, the Levites skinning the animals, the 
distribution of the burnt offerings, and the boiling of the meat 
over the fire, is in great contrast. Part of the uniqueness of the 
P ordinance is the fact that it stipulates a home festival. The 
earlier festival of unleavened cakes seems to have been for the 
larger part a private affair, when unleavened cakes were eaten 
in the home, although part of the ceremony was the appearance 
of every male before Yahweh at the local sanctuary. With 
Josiah’s centralization program, the passover-unleavened cakes 
festival could be observed only at Jerusalem: at least the sacri- 
fices had to be eaten at the sanctuary, while unleavened bread 
could doubtless be eaten in the homes. The Chronicler’s narra. 
tives of the great number of daily sacrifices during the festival 
emphasize the connection of the entire celebration with the 
central sanctuary. The same impression is received from the 
postponement of the passover one month by Hezekiah in order 
that, among other reasons, the people would have time to come 


8° 2 Chr. 3513; Deut. 167; see 1 Sam. 213. Ezekiel saw “the boilers where 
the ministers of the temple shall boil the sacrifices for the people” (46 24). 

st Ex. 128,9. See S. R. Driver, International Critical Commentary, Deuter- 
onomy, p. 194. Boiling was not forbidden for other sacrifices by the P code 
(cf. Ex. 29 31). May the reason not be that roasting is specified for this pass- 
over victim prepared in the home in order that it may be placed in a different 
category from the boiled sacrifices at the temple? 
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to Jerusalem, whither they were summoned by royal proclama- 
tion. Ezekiel made provision for a solemnization of the passover 
only at Jerusalem. 

The explanation is obvious. The earlier legislations were for a 
people of sedentary habits, whose religion was not centralized, 
but whose shrines were more numerous than their cities. The 
Deuteronomist contemplated a different social and political back- 
ground, in which centralization was uppermost. Ezekiel legis- 
lated for the Jerusalem community, where he had been a priest, 
and whose religious institutions he expected to be immediately 
restored. In the passover legislation the P authors had the 
diaspora in mind: by the time of writing the hope that all would 
be soon gathered back to Jerusalem had vanished. They may 
have conceived of the passover as a great festival to remind all 
Jews everywhere of their common heritage and special estate. 
Thus, although normally strict in the matter of the priesthood, 
it came about that the Priestly Code legislated that no priests 
were necessary for the performance of this ritual. The people 
were to provide themselves with a sheep, family by family, and 

its blood was to be sprinkled over the doorposts and lintels of 
the individual houses. The message of this priestless passover 
was especially apt for the diaspora: they were in the midst of 
aliens, but they were protected by the sacrament of blood; 
Yahweh would not destroy his chosen, even though the angel of 
destruction was outside and striking down those outside his 
favored community.* 

This does not mean that this source does not provide for the 
temple rites of these spring festivities. In Num. 2816 s. there is 
legislation for the temple, for the festival of unleavened cakes in 
Jerusalem is represented as a time of special sacrifices. 

It is astonishing to note the variant hypotheses which the 
passover reference in the Elephantine papyri has been made to 
support. Is it injudicious to say that our thesis finds support in 


3 Arnold (op. cit., 11 ff.) makes a good case for the hypothesis that the P 
legislation contemplated a purely Jerusalem celebration. It is with difficulty‘ 
however, that one imagines the worshipers frantically running from the temple 
to their homes with their meat and blood, that they might place the latter 
on the doorposts and lintels before it congealed. 
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this same text? Then rather let us say that the papyrus may be 
interpreted consistently in the light of our hypothesis. Dated 
near the end of the fifth century B. C., the papyrus was written 
by some Hananiah, possibly a Jerusalem priest, to the Jewish 
garrison at Elephantine, giving directions for the celebration of 
the spring festivities.53 Its phraseology very closely approximates 
that of the H and P ordinances in Leviticus and Numbers, with 
the passover on the fourteenth and the festival of unleavened 
cakes for seven days beginning on the fifteenth of the month. 
Why should the Jewish garrison have to be informed of the 
simple rudiments of the celebration of the passover and festival 
of unleavened cakes? Surely, they would not need permission 
from Darius to observe this ceremony. May it not be that the 
type of spring festival as we have it in the P and H ordinances 
had not yet become firmly established, and there may have been 
as yet some confusion as to the manner of observance? It may 
be that the newer blood rites had not completely superseded 
those of Ezekiel or Deuteronomy, or that some groups on the 
fringe of Judaism were still celebrating the festival on the new 
moon. The letter may have been for the purpose of assuring 
that this group of the diaspora solemnized the spring festival 
after the manner approved by the Jerusalem authorities. 

The popular etymology of nop, “‘passover,” given in the P 
source, associating its meaning with the passing over of the angel 
of death in Ex. 121 #., must be held suspect if the word occurs 
first in Deuteronomy, where the passover sacrifice commemo- 
rates the time of the exodus, and the unleavened cakes are to 


ss A. van Hoonacker, Une Communauté Judeo-Araméenne a Elephantine en 
Egypt aux Vie et Ve Sidcles av. J. C., Schweich Lectures, 1914; E. Sachau, 
Aramdtsche Papyrus und Ostraka; Arnold, op. cit.; D. C. Steuernagel, op. cit.; 
E. Meyer, op. cit., M. Sprengling, ‘“‘Aramaic Papyri of Elephantine in English,” 
American Journal of Theology, 1917, 411 ff. 

% The fourteenth day is mentioned, but a lacuna occurs, so that the word 
“‘passover” is missing. We cannot agree with van Hoonacker, Steuernagel, 
Arnold, and others who consider that the papyrus related solely to the festival 
of unleavened cakes, and that there is no room in the text for a reference to 
the passover. See Arnold, op. cit., 9. The close parallel with the H ordinance 
leaves no room for doubt that the reference was to the passover, even though 
it is not mentioned by name in the original text. 
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remind the worshiper of the trepidation in which the Hebrews 
left Egypt. It is more probable that no» is to be derived from 
the Assyrian pussuhu, signifying ‘‘to placate,’ in the sense of 
placating the deity, and the title is very suitable for a new moon 
or full moon spring rite. 

That there was some superstitious idea behind the requirement 
that only unleavened cakes be eaten at the spring festival is 
extremely probable, for we cannot but believe that the festival 
of cakes was more ancient than the historic exodus. The earlier 
legislation does not associate it with any historic national event. 
Leaven was taboo or unclean for sacrifices in the earlier period, 
although it seems to have lost this characteristic later, when the 
legislation required that leavened bread be offered at the festival 
of weeks.ss The early ordinances forbid the offering of leaven 
with the blood of any sacrifice ;5* yet the P source stipulates the 
use of leaven in peace offerings.5’ It is possible that the leavening 
process was ascribed to some spirit or mysterious existence in 
the dough, and this made it unfit as food for the deity. The 
appropriateness of unleavened cakes would be increased by the 
fact that they were the bread of hospitality, to be offered to the 
stranger in preference to leavened bread.5* This does not in any 
way militate against the suggestion of Morgenstern as to the 
origin of the unleavened cakes festival in a Tammuz-Astarte 
fertility cult.s° In this connection we might call attention to the 
pottery Astarte figurines, which grasp a cake over the breasts.® 
It would not be hazardous to postulate that such cakes were 
unleavened. 


55 Lev. 23 17. 36 Ex, 23 18; 3425. 57 Lev. 7 13. 

88 See Gen. 193; 1 Sam. 28 24, etc. 

39 J. Morgenstern, ‘Origin of Massoth and Massoth-Festival,” American 
Journal of Theology, XXI1, 275 ff. President Morgenstern’s recent and most 
excellent study, “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 
Hebrew Union College Annual, X, 1 ff., had not appeared when the present 
writer prepared and presented this article for publication. 

6 These are to be distinguished from those which are represented as more 
probably carrying a tambourine. A specimen from Megiddo, No. M 787 
(H. G. May, The Material Remains of the Megiddo Cult, Oriental Institute 
Publications, XXVI, Pl. XXVII), is an excellent example of the goddess with 
a cake. Cf. the Ishtar-cakes of Babylonia. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Note On the Beatty-Michigan Peuline Papyrus 


The remarkable discovery of a third-century papyrus codex of 
the Pauline Epistles (P46) is well known. It appears that the 
University of Michigan acquired six leaves in 1930-31, and Mr. 
Beatty his first ten leaves in the same year. In 1932-33, Michigan 
purchased 24 more leaves in London. Sir Frederic Kenyon’s 
publication of the 10 Beatty leaves in 1933 was followed in 1935 
by the Michigan publication prepared by Henry A. Sanders, 
reporting the additional 30 leaves. 

No sooner was this series of developments completed, than 
word came from London that 46 more leaves of the same codex 
had been recovered, making a total of 86 leaves out of an original 
104. On October 4, Sir Frederic Kenyon kindly responded to a 
personal inquiry, giving a few data on the newly found portion. 
Using these to supplement the published materials, it is possible 
to reconstruct the complete codex and to show the portions now 
recovered and still missing. 

Since Kenyon states that it will be a matter of months before 
the complete text can be published, it will be of some interest to 
American scholars, in the meantime, to note the reconstruction 
of that most significant manuscript, and especially this third- 
century order of the epistles. 


. 


84 


1- 13 
14- 15 
16- 19 
20— 29 
30- 33 
34— 35 


36- 41 
41- 55 
56-57 
58- 59 
60- 74 
78- 79 
80-1174 

118-135 
136-145 
146-158 
158-167 
168-169. 
169-178 
178-184 
184-185 
186-189 

190-191 

192-205 


respectively. 


numeration® folios? 


Duke University 


1-7 

8 

9-10 
11-15 
16-17 
18 


19-21v 
21v-28 
29 

30 
31-38r 
38r—39 
40 
41-60 
61-69 
70-74 
75-81r 
81r—85 
86 
86v-91ir 
91r—94r 
94 
95-96 
97 
98-104 


1 The first recto was probably blank, and unnumbered. 
2 Since the entire codex was formed of a single large quire, technically the 
verso precedes the recto throughout the first half. But we have here used the 
terms recto and verso always to refer to the first and second pages of a leaf, 
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Lacking 
Beatty (f. 1)3 Rom 517-614 
Lacking 
Beatty (ff. 2-6) Rom 8 15-11 31 (?) 
Mich. (ff. 1-2) Rom 11 35-14 s 
Beatty (f. 7, only a narrow strip) 
Rom 14 9-15 9 
Mich. (ff. 3-Sv) Rom 15 u-end 
Mich. (ff. 5v-12) Heb 11-88 
Beatty (f. 8) Heb 8 s-910 
Mich. (f. 13) Heb 9 10-26 
Beatty (ff. 9-16r) Heb 9 2s-end 
Beatty (ff. 16r-17) I Cor 11-23 
Mich. (f. 14) I Cor 2 3-35 
Beatty (ff. 18-37) I Cor 3 e-end 
Beatty (ff. 38-46) II Cor 11-97 
Mich. (ff. 15-19) II Cor 9 7-end 
Mich. (ff. 20-26r) Eph complete 
Mich. (ff. 26r—30) Gal 11-68 
Beatty (f. 47) Gal 6 s-end 
Beatty (ff. 47v-52r) Phil complete 
Beatty (ff. 52r—-55r) Col complete 
Beatty (f. 55) I Thess 11-23 
Lacking 
Beatty (f. 56) I Thess 5 s-2s 
Lacking 


3 The 56 Beatty leaves are numbered in a single series. The first ten leaves 
acquired, already published, are ff. 8, 11, 13-15, 90-92, 94, 97, 
4 Two pages (between those numbered 100 and 101) have accidentally been 
left unnumbered in the papyrus. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


The New Book Review Sections 


It is a pleasure to announce that the Journal is with this issue 
beginning a section of Book Reviews under the able supervision 
of Professor William F. Albright, Johns Hopkins University, for 
the Old Testament, and of Professor Kirsopp Lake, Harvard 
University, for the New Testament. The plan is that competent 
scholars be secured to write thorough reviews of only the more 
important books. Reviews in each field will alternate in succes- 
sive numbers: the March and September reviews will be devoted 
to the New Testament, the June and December reviews to the 
Old Testament. Cognate fields are of course included under these 
general divisions. Either of the two Book Review Editors, or 
the Editor of the Journal, will be glad to receive suggestions from 
members and copies of books for review. Books received but not 
reviewed will be listed as formerly in the annual ‘‘Books Received.” 


Tue Epitors. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT AND EARLY CHRISTIAN SECTION 


The Gospel of Saint Mark, by James A. Kleist S. J., The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1936. 


This book prints the text of Mark, according to Vogel’s edition 
of 1922, divided into cola et commata. It is intended for college 
students, but it will be very valuable to scholars of a more 
advanced age. Printing the text in this way is really a form of 
interpretation and frequently suggests problems. One often 
regrets the absence of an apparatus criticus of variant readings, 
but those who have published books themselves will understand 
and condone its lack. 

To teachers the most interesting part of the book will be 
Father Kleist’s admirable notes on the exact meaning of the 
Greek. He has the enviable gift of finding English phrases which 
bring out the significance of Greek moods and tenses. 

Krrsopp LAKE 


Jesus, by Charles Guignebert (Translated from the French by 
S. H. Hooke). Alfred Knopf, New York, 1935. 


“This book,” says the author, ‘‘does not claim to be a Life of 
Jesus. It aims only at presenting to the reader a critical study 
of the problems which historical research concerning the existence, 
the activity, and teaching of the Nazarene, offers for our study.” 
It is designed primarily for the educated layman and general 
student of ancient history and presents its subject in a much 
wider context than is habitual nowadays among specialists in 
New Testament criticism. There are discussions of the Virgin 
Birth and the Resurrection, of the miracles of healing, of Jesus’ 
name, family, and education, of the languages he spoke, of his 
psychological traits and personal character. The possibility of 
evidence for the life of Jesus in pagan and Jewish literature is 
considered with lucidity and thoroughness. 

In general Guignebert represents a familiar combination of 
radicalism in literary and conservatism in historical criticism. 

87 
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He has a sympathetic regard for the formgeschichtliche method, 
but unlike its German adherents refuses to fill up the gaps of 
history with theology or an a priori view of early church history. 
He begins with a brief statement of the problem of Christian 
origin and a critical consideration of the sources. Only the 
Synoptic gospels can be accepted as evidence for Jesus’ life and 
teaching and these only with the utmost caution. Their author- 
ship and date are uncertain and they are distorted by apologetic 
interests which are difficult to disentangle from the fleeting im- 
pressions of a living man. The orthodox and liberal Protestant 
views of Jesus are equally wrong: to the one he is God, to the 
other a man of unique virtue and insight; and neither view is 
supported by the facts. ‘‘We have not even to do with what we 
may call of man of genius, but only with a man of singular 
spiritual loveliness and breadth of humanity”’ (p. 405). 


To most questions of history Guignebert returns a reply of 
non liquet and his views on Jesus’ teaching are equally reserved. 
We know nothing of Jesus’ birth and early childhood and can 
only guess at the motives which led to his baptism and at its 
importance. The length of his career is unknown and its imme- 
diate effects uncertain. The end is obscure; ‘‘the death of Jesus 
involves us in the same uncertainties as his birth” (p. 427). The 
story of the Last Supper is (following Bultmann) a ‘‘cult-legend”’ 
(p. 449) in which the allusion to the Messianic banquet (Mk 
14 25) may contain an historical reminiscence. The Passion is the 
dramatization of a sordid story of the arrest of a Messianic 
preacher and his summary execution (p. 471); the Resurrection 
the imaginative misapprehension by Peter of mist rising from the 
sea of Galilee (p. 522). The teaching of Jesus is in the main 
conventionally Jewish; its eschatological emphasis is probable, 
but all the details are obscure. ‘‘The originality of Jesus lies 
mainly in this, that he had instinctively crystallized the essence 
of Pharisaism in a single act of faith; all that Pharisaism stood 
for was realized in the instantaneousness and completeness of 
metanoia, the one and only door of salvation into the Kingdom. 
It was no small thing’’ (p. 403). 


It is evident that the resolute scepticism with which the author 
approaches his sources justifies his warning that his work is not 
a Life of Jesus. The truth is that the centre of gravity and there- 
fore of interest in most of the questions he discusses lies in the 
beliefs and practices of the early church and not in the career 
and teaching of its Lord. The story of Jesus is for Professor 
Guignebert not a biography but a confused and confusing chapter 
of early Christian thinking. 

RoBErt P. CASEY 
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A Synopsis of the first three Gospels, Huck-Lietzmann, English 
Edition by F. L. Cross, Mohr, Tiibingen, 1936. This is the first 
English edition since 1907. 


Huck’s Greek Synopse, long a standard instrument of Gospel 
study, has recently appeared in a new ninth edition prepared by 
Hans Lietzmann. Students in England and America will be 
particularly grateful to the publisher for issuing this new edition 
also in an English form, with English introduction, comparative 
tables and pericope-headings. Prepared from entirely new plates 
using a modern Greek font, the new Huck-Lietzmann adds to the 
time-proven system of subject matter division a greatly improved 
textual apparatus. In certain sections (e.g. Mc. 8 27—9 22) the 
apparatus has been extended beyond the normal measure to 
provide materials for simpler textual exercises. The comparative 
material from extra-canonical sources given in the footnotes is 
rich and thoroughly up to date. 

CaRL KRAELING 


The Mind of Paul, by Orwin Edman, Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, 1935. 


This book makes no claim to be a work of scholarship and is 
misleading as a popular exposition. Its author explains that “for 
all the wealth of Pauline scholarship it has, with few notable 
exceptions, been lost in philological minutiae or been interested 
in making theological points; the purely historical researches in 
philology need to be supplemented by a critical interpretation of 
the mind of Paul;’’ but he has hardly learned that neither sound 
criticism nor correct interpretation is possible without adequate 
philological and historical preparation, and this is particularly 
evident in his apparent unfamiliarity with his sources or with 
recent literature. A few quotations from Paul and Acts in 
Moffatt’s translation, and large borrowings from Loisy and 
Foakes Jackson supplement the author’s own philosophic and 
psychological ideas. 

In spite of his sceptical attitude toward psychological study, 
he does not hesitate to maintain that as a missionary Paul had 
delusions of grandeur (p. 8) or to remark that “‘it is not impossible 
to accuse of monomania one who could spend so much of the 
second Epistle to the Corinthians justifying the fact that ‘in 
nothing am I behind the very chiefest of the apostles’ ” (p. 45): 
statements which show a remarkable misunderstanding of Paul’s 
words and mind. On p. 11 it is said that Paul’s ‘‘conception of 
Sin and the Flesh is largely Jewish in origin and character,” but 
elsewhere ‘‘Paul’s sense of the flesh as identical with radical evil 
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is to be attributed far more to his affinities with borrowings from 
Greek thought than from the Hebrew tradition’”’ (p. 63) and 
“the emphasis he placed on sin and indeed his very conception 
of its nature was non-rabbinic in character. If it was Jewish at 
all it was that Judaism of the Diaspora, profoundly modified by 
its Greco-Oriental religious development” (p. 72). On page 67 
comes the remarkable statement: ‘“‘Proselytizing was unknown 
to traditional Judaism”’ a view which though G. F. Moore partly 
shared it, is contradicted by St. Matthew; and on page 78 the 
eschatology of I Cor. 15 is described as a Greek not a Jewish 
“mystery.”’ On page 84 Paul is depicted as ‘‘the founder of a 
new religion,” but on p. 169 it is said that ‘‘in its specific charac- 
teristics, Paul’s ethics turn out to be the ethics which Jesus had 
preached in terms simply of the imminence of the Kingdom of 
God.” A curiously one-sided bibliography concludes the book. 


RoBERT P. CASEY 


By Light, Light. The Mystic Gospel of Hellenistic Judaism, by 
Erwin R. Goodenough, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1935. 


The serious defect of many books which claim to deal with the 
history of religion is that they heap together unnecessary detail 
on well known fact and do very little else. They do not perceive 
the difference between information and understanding. The 
result is that many ‘‘learned’”’ books merely duplicate informa- 
tion, and it is delightful to find in Goodenough’s By Light, Light 
a book remarkable for its addition to understanding, though it 
also adds to information. 

The question asked and answered in By Light, Light is: What 
was the religion of Philo, and how did it affect his theology? I 
will venture to paraphrase the answer: 

In the Hellenistic world in the centuries immediately preceding 
the Christian era the anthropomorphic theology of the Greeks 
had been changed by its impregnation with philosophy. Edu- 
cated men no longer really thought of their spiritual necessities 
and the satisfaction of those necessities in anthropomorphic 
terms, but in philosophic ones. They formulated their spiritual 
needs in terms of “reality,’’ which is infinite, and untrammeled 
by material limitations, and they believed that sometimes at 
least they could break the limitations and reach the reality 
beyond. The limitations were “humanity” and the reality 
beyond was by implication ‘‘deity’’. 

This is termed Mysticism by Goodenough, and I think cor- 
rectly. But one of the most pressing necessities of intellectual 
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life in all ages is to express relationship to traditional forms by 
affirmation or negation. 

The Hellenistic world desired partly to deny the anthro- 
pomorphism of the past, partly to retain a verbal connection 
with the phraseology used by their ancestors. Thus in Egypt 
and wherever Egyptian ideas had travelled, the myth of Osiris 
and Isis was used to express the mystical experience. The Orphic 
and Dionysiac “‘Services’’, as we might call them, were similarly 
used. That is the rea! explanation of the rapid growth of “‘Sacra- 
mental” or ‘‘mystery’’ religions. Ultimately all the national 
religions of the East had been transfigured in this way. To some 
of their adherents, the anthropomorphic names of the deities 
probably seemed to be the real thing, and the mysticism was 
merely strange doctrine, to others the mysticism was the real 
thing, and the anthropomorphism merely typology. 

Goodenough emphasizes this fact and insists that to the more 
educated the continued use of traditional language about, for 
instance, Isis or Osiris, was not really a concession to mythology. 
The initiates into the mysteries did not believe the mythological 
element to be objectively true; it was to them only a typological 
expression of mysticism. This seems true in the case of educated 
persons; probably not true for uneducated ones. 

It would be strange if Judaism had escaped this process which 
“‘mysticized’’ Egyptian and Oriental cults, yet it has often been 
said that such was the case. It has also been said that Philo, like 
Melchisedek, had no predecessors and no successors. Goodenough 
argues that neither proposition is true: Philo represents a wide- 
spread Jewish mysticism, much influenced by Orphic thought, 
parallel to the cult of Isis which in Plutarch represents mysticism 
applied to Egyptian religion. Moreover, from the Philonic 
writings it is clear that he was not the first of his kind. We 
think that Goodenough is right and commend his work as intro- 
ducing a neglected factor to ail who are interested in early 
Christianity. 

In chapters I-III he shows how Philo makes use of the Israelite 
-myth in much the same way as Plutarch made use of the Egyp- 
tian. Probably Philo did not go quite so far as Plutarch, but the 
extremists whom Philo castigates in the De Migratione Abrahami 
certainly did so. 

Goodenough then devotes five chapters to discussing the posi- 
tion of the Patriarchs, and shows how closely their position 
approaches that of a “Lord” in the other sacramental cults. 
Indeed he has convinced us that it is extremely probable that 
an educated Alexandrian Jew of the extremist party and an 
educated Egyptian had exactly the same religion, expressed it 
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by exactly the same use of mythology—though not the same 
mythology—and had the same disbelief in the objective truth 
of those or any other myths. 

In the tenth chapter Goodenough discusses the possibility of 
discovering traces of this mystical Hellenized Judaism in other 
writers than Philo and gives a very valuable summary of the 
chief documents of Hellenistic Judaism. I would however ven- 
ture one slight protest. Goodenough obviously feels that Helle- 
nistic Judaism was the triumph of Greek thought over Jewish. 
Doubtless in one sense this is true. Hellenistic Judaism only 
existed because of Greek thought and would not have existed 
without it. Nevertheless Philo certainly thought of himself as a 
Jew and Judaism is the religion, culture, worship and theology 
of living Jews. Jews make Judaism, not Judaism Jews, just as 
Christians make Christianity, not Christianity Christians. Of 
course there is a tendency in all religions to resist change: the 
Prophets were bitterly opposed by the upholders of the old 
religion of Israel; just as Hellenistic Judaism was by the Pales- 
tinian scribes. The Hellenistic Jews were unsuccessful, and the 
Prophets won. The triumph of the Prophets remade and revivi- 
fied Israel. The success of the Palestinian scribes limited Judaism 
and Hellenistic Judaism perished in Alexandria; the synagogue 
won the battle, but lost the war, for most of the Hellenistic in 
its theology reappeared in Christianity and here it was trium- 
phant. Nevertheless it was once a genuine Judaism. A wider 
recognition of the enormous importance of Hellenistic Judaism 
for the history of Christianity will probably be the most impor- 
tant result of Goodenough’s book. 

The last chapter of this book is devoted to a discussion of 
Bousset’s exposition of the evidence for thinking that there is 
a Jewish source behind the liturgical parts of the Apostolic 
Constitutions. Itis a little strange to read that this admirable 
essay (in the Gétt. gel. Nachr.) is said to have been somewhat 
neglected. It is certainly well known in Germany, where Pro- 
fessor Lietzmann once told me that in his opinion it was Bousset’s 
finest work. Bousset admittedly never made clear that these 
prayers belong to a “mystic” cultus of the Hellenistic diaspora. 
In future this view must be seriously considered. 

Finally, the attention of New Testament scholars should be 
called to the following problems which, if not all raised for the 
first time, are certainly emphasized by Goodenough’s work. 

(1) How far had the Mystic school spread into Rome and 
Corinth? The discussion of Paul’s epistles to the Romans and 
Corinthians has usually resolved itself into a consideration of 
the part played by Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians, 
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with ‘‘God-fearers” as a third class. It has usually been assumed 

that the Jewish Christians belonged to the Rabbinic type. Hence- 

Pig = possibility that they belonged to ‘‘mystic” types must 
tested. 

(2) Similarly is it not probable that Pauline or deutero-Pauline 
phraseology akin to Philo’s, comes from the “‘mystic” Judaism, 
and are not many ‘‘Pauline” phrases in the Christian Liturgy 
taken from the ‘‘Mystic Liturgy,’’ which was also used by Paul, 
rather than from Paul directly? Goodenough obviously leans to 
this view and, I think, correctly. 

(3) It is curious that Philo’s “‘scripture”’ is that of the Saddu- 
cees, not of the Pharisees. Have we sufficiently reckoned with 
the possibility that some of the Sadducees, even in Jerusalem, 
were mystic in religion as well as Hellenized in customs? 


LAKE 


Geschichte der alten Kirche, Vols. 1-2, by Hans Lietzmann, de 
Gruyter, Berlin, 1935-36. 


It is becoming clearer every day that just as the Old Testa- 
ment is ceasing to be a separate discipline and can be studied 
only as part of ancient Oriental history, so the New Testament 
can no longer be distinguished sharply from Church history on 
the one hand, or from the story of Hellenism on the other. There- 
fore though it is impossible to review at length Professor Hans 
Lietzmann’s History of the Early Church, it is an agreeable duty to 
call attention to it, for it gives a better short account of the 
historical results of modern critical investigations of the New 
Testament than can be found elsewhere. I wish there were a 
translation. 

Krrsopp LAKE 


Visio Sancti Pauli, by Theodore Silverstein, Studies and Docu- 
ments IV, Christophers, London, 1935. 


The Visio Pauli is one of the most important of the later 
Apocalypses which seem to have had so much influence on the 
thought of ordinary Christians as distinguished from theologians. 
It was undoubtedly written in Greek but it is doubtful whether 
it is a product of the fourth century or of the third. It describes 
Saint Paul’s visit to the abode of the departed whether damned 
or blessed. It was early translated into most of the languages 
both of the East and of the West and in Latin was frequently 
edited and revised thrcughout the middle ages. It was undoubt- 
edly known to Dante and other writers so that the Latin text is 
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of great interest to all students of mediaeval literature. Herein 
lies the special importance of Dr. Silverstein’s book, for he has 
dealt far more fully than any previous writer with the relation- 
ships between the different Latin versions of the Apocalypse of 
Paul and their connection as a whole with other witnesses to the 
text. Silverstein has collected valuable new material and re-esti- 
mated the evidence with sound critical judgment. He divides 
the Latin MSS into two main groups: ‘“The Long Versions’”’ and 
“the Redactions’’. The first contains (a) the familiar Paris, Bibl. 
Nat. Lat. 1631 (P), published by M. R. James (Texts and Studies, 
II, 3) and used as the basis of his translation (A pocryphal New 
Testament, Oxford, 1924, p. 525); (b) a ninth century codex at 
St. Gall (StG), no. 317, discovered by Silverstein and edited in 
his volume; and (c) Vienna, National Bibliothek, Lat. 362, 
published by Brandes but confused by him with a text of Redac- 
tion I, found in the same MS. Through a comparison of P and 
StG, Silverstein shows that these have descended from a common 
Latin ancestor which P has copied with substantial accuracy, 
but some changes, while StG derives from an intermediate (A) 
which revised the archetype it had in common with P and was 
itself revised to its present form. The Vienna fragment (F) is 
independent of P and StG and goes back to a Greek original of 
its own. Silverstein has carefully studied the peculiarities of 
these texts in relation to each other and with references to the 
non-Latin authorities and has been able both to determine their 
individual character and to control their use in reconstructing 
the underlying Greek. 


The “‘Redactions’’ present a more complicated problem. Silver- 
stein distinguishes eight types, seven of which he has edited. 
All go back to a common Latin ancestor,—the immediate arche- 
type of SiG (A); and of this Redaction vi (St. Gall 682 and a frag- 
ment in the Vatican Library, Pal. Lat. 216) is a direct offshoot, 
but the others all descend from the same source through a lost 
intermediate (a). It is impossible to retrace here Silverstein’s 
admirable descriptions of the several redactions. In editing the 
texts he has employed a number of new MSS and has shown 
great learning and ingenuity in suggesting the probable sources 
of the peculiar matter introduced by the redactors into the 
original structure of the apocalypse. 


This last theme carries him beyond the textual problem into 
the field of comparative literature and here the results, though 
interesting and ably argued are, naturally enough, not all uni- 
formly secure. It appears, for example, certain that the common 
ancestor of all but Redaction vi was influenced by Vergil and 
that Redaction iv borrowed its Bridge of Hell from Gregory the 
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Great. On the other hand, the notion that the dragon Parthemon 
derived its name from the Persian loan word partemin, ‘‘nobles” 
(rendered by Jerome as tyrranos) which occurs in inconspicuous 
contexts in Dan. 1 3, Esth. 1 3, 69 is not at all convincing. Simi- 
larly the theory of ‘‘Sabbatarian”’ influence on the later accounts 
of the respite granted souls in torment also seems open to discus- 
sion. It is clear that tradition varied as to whether Paul’s inter- 
cession obtained for the damned a respite of one day in the year 
(Easter) or one day each week (Sunday). But it is not so clear 
which is the original, or why it was changed. These, however, 
are details the further discussion of which will serve to sustain 
the interest in the problems of the Latin Visio Pauli which this 
book so successfully stimulates. 
RoBERrT P. Casey. 


Novum Testamentum Graece, S. E. C. Legg, Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1935. 


Critique Textuelle II, Critique Rationelle, Father M.-J. Lagrange 
O. P., Gabalda and Co., Paris, 1935. 


A Greek Fragment of Tatian’s Diatessaron from Dura, C. H. 
Kraeling, Studies and Documents III, Christophers, London, 1935. 


The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, F.G. Kenyon, Emery Walker, 
London, 1933-1934. 


A Third Century Papyrus Codex of the Epistles of Paul, H. A. 
Sanders, University of Michigan, 1935. 


Fragments of an Unknown Gospel, H. 1. Bell and T. C. Skeat, 
British Museum, London, 1935. 


The last few years have seen a revival of interest in the history 
of the text of the New Testament, not only among specialists 
but among many whose chief interests lie outside this compara- 
tively narrow and technical field. This has been due to two 
factors, quite distinct from each other: assimilation of the work 
of Hermann von Soden, and the discovery of new documents. 


i. The announcement, at the beginning of the century, of the 
plan for von Soden’s monumental Schriften des Neuen Testaments 
inclined most scholars to delay further extensive work on the 
subject until after his results had been published and digested. 
His failure to accomplish many of the things which had been 
expected did not alter the necessity of understanding his work,— 
indeed it increased it. The need of grouping the documents was 
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not diminished because his groupings were often wrong; a general 
theory of the development of the text was no less desirable 
because his seemed untenable. For almost twenty years after 
the appearance of the final volume, in 1913, the majority of the 
scholars concerned were engaged in a series of articles or short 
books on individual problems, so oriented toward von Soden’s 
work that they must be considered as epilegomena to it. Only 
comparatively recently has it been possible for anyone to stand 
off and view the wood as a whole, unhindered by the individual 
trees. 

The result has been two books which, while quite different in 
character, are alike in that they deal with the problems of New 
Testament textual criticism as a whole. These are the first 
volume of the ‘‘New Tischendorf” (Novum Testamentum Graece, 
S. C. E. Legg) and Volume II of Father Lagrange’s Critique 
Textuelle. 

The first of these is an edition of the Greek text of the Gospel 
of St. Mark with an apparatus criticus which has been made as 
comprehensive as possible. A great deal of material is quoted 
which was not available in earlier critical editions and the volume 
is therefore quite indispensable to the student of the text of the 
New Testament. The editor returns to the method prevailing 
before von Soden’s edition and quotes each manuscript by its 
own symbol instead of by general symbols indicating groups, 
without consideration of the individual manuscripts. This is 
undoubtedly necessary, both for intelligibility and practical use, 
but it seems a pity that it was decided to print this evidence in 
alphabetical and numerical sequence rather than in connected 
groups. To read ABCDEFGH etc. certainly avoids the necessity 
of indicating any theories on the relations of manuscripts, but 
surely it would not have been too rash a step to associate NB, 
CL, EFGH, 9 Fam. 1 Fam. 13 565, etc. and would have tre- 
mendously increased the ease with which the book could have 
been used. But one very valuable departure in method was 
made by the division of the apparatus criticus into two sections; 
the first giving the evidence of the Greek manuscripts and the 
versions, the second the patristic quotations. 

The Greek text chosen for the edition is that of Westcott and 
Hort, as the best text available. This is perhaps defensible, 
although the fact that it is the best text renders it useless to 
collate to,—since collations must be made with the worst text 
from which variation is important, rather than with the best, 
important agreements with which are thereby concealed,—but 
the omission of any indication of the readings of the Textus 
Receptus is the most serious fault in the book and makes it, 
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without the supplementary use of another edition, almost value- 
less to the collator. So serious is this deficiency that the addition 
of the evidence of the Textus Receptus in future sections is 
urgently to be recommended. 


Father Lagrange’s volume is a general survey of the history and 
present state of the study of the text of the New Testament. 
The volume (701 pages) is divided into five parts in which the 
text of the Gospels, Acts, Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles and 
Apocalypse are dealt with in order. A series of appendices, chiefly 
concerned with recent discoveries, and a full Table des Matiéres 
(in place of an index, in accordance with French custom) conclude 
the book. 

It is probably impossible for anyone to develope a theory of 
the text of the New Testament without also to some extent 
inventing a new nomenclature to fit it, and we can only be 
grateful to Pére Lagrange for limiting himself to so simple a 
system. For the gospels, ‘‘Recension D’’, ‘“‘Recension B’”’ and 
“The Ecclesiastical Text A”’ are far more readily intelligible than 
von Soden’s J, H or K and less misleading than Westcott and 
Hort’s ‘‘Western” “Neutral” and ‘‘Antiochian’’. It is not clear 
whether or not the change to “Group D’’, “Group B” and “The 
Antiochian Recension’’ for the same groups in Acts indicates a 
change in the author’s theory of origins, but in any case this is 
too slight a point to cause great confusion. 

Not the least useful characteristic of the book is the compre- 
hensive bibliography given in the many footnotes to each division. 
Even the most obscure articles seem to have been carefully 
considered. 

Other scholars will differ from Father Lagrange on individual 
points and further work and new discoveries may be expected to 
change or supersede some of his conclusions, but this comprehen- 
sive study of the history of textual problems will long remain 
invaluable to the student and is the most intelligible general state- 
ment on the subject since Westcott and Hort’s “Introduction.” 


ii. To the uninitiated it seems strange that a great many more 
important literary remains are still procured by purchase from 
various dealers in Egypt than are uncovered by the many 
archaeological expeditions of recent years. But it must be remem- 
bered that the area over which an expedition can work is severely 
limited, while the fellahin is omnipresent and well aware of the 
probable value of anything he may discover. An irrigation ditch 
in an Egyptian field is quite as likely to uncover a wad of papyrus 
as the most scientifically dug archaeological ‘‘trench’’, and there 
are many more of them. 
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But one major discovery in the text of the New Testament is 
due directly to excavation,—not in Egypt, but in Dura-Europos 
on the Euphrates. This is a small crumpled bit of parchment 
uncovered by the Yale expedition in 1933 and published two 
years later by Dr. Kraeling who recognized that its fourteen lines 
are a portion of Tatian’s “Diatessaron”. That Tatian experi- 
mented with a continuous Gospel narrative which combined our 
four separate sources had long been known and his work had 
been preserved in several unsatisfactory forms: quotations in a 
commentary by Ephraim Syrus which, though written in Syriac, 
is extant only in Armenian; an Arabic translation so thoroughly 
harmonized to the traditional text of the Gospels that Tatian’s 
characteristic readings have almost disappeared; a Latin parallel 
on the basis of an older codex (probably in Latin, possibly in 
Greek) made by Victor of Capua, in which an excellent Vulgate 
text is cut up and rearranged in the order of Tatian; and a Dutch 
version based on a lost Latin translation which may have been 
that which Victor used. Apart from the detailed characteristics 
of the text there are two interesting problems in regard to Tatian. 
Who was he? What was the original language of the Diatessaron? 

Toward the end of the second century a certain Tatian, who 
lived for a time in Rome and later returned to the East, wrote a 
Discourse against the Greeks. But it is difficult to believe that 
this man who shows no interest in the life of Jesus can be the 
same as the fashioner of the Diatessaron who must have been 
deeply imbued with the story and language of the gospels. On 
the other hand, if there were two Tatians, they must have been 
very nearly contemporaries, for Dura was destroyed in 250 and 
the copy of the Diatessaron found in the ruins must be earlier. 

But the most important point in regard to the Dura fragment 
is that it is Greek. The majority of scholars had long argued 
that the Diatessaron was written in Syriac, and certainly no 
trace of the original Greek was extant. Now, however, the Greek 
has been found and the burden of the proof must surely rest on 
any who wish to argue that it is a translation from an original 
Syriac. 


The fact that a mass of Biblical and early Christian papyri 
were offered for sale in one place and at one time has led many 
people to think of them as parts of one manuscript. But actu- 
ally, apart from Old Testament, Apocryphal and Homiletic mate- 
rial, three separate New Testament manuscripts are involved: 


a. Thirty leaves of the Gospel and Acts, 


b. Eighty leaves of the Pauline Epistles, 
c. Ten leaves of the Apocalypse (unpublished). 
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The first of these is believed to date from the early third 
century and was published by Sir Frederic Kenyon in two small 
volumes, one containing the transcribed text, an apparatus 
criticus and a discussion of the material, the other a facsimile 
reproduction. The author limits himself to a brief statement of 
the facts about the papyrus and the general characteristics of 
its text. The great importance of the book lies in the number 
of problems which it raises. For example, Sir Frederic states 
that in the gospel of Mark the text of the papyrus is closely 
connected with the Caesarean text and agrees more often with 
W than with any other single witness to it. But the Caesarean 
text is properly the text used by Origen and Eusebius in Caesarea 
and W is a less good witness to it than several other manuscripts. 
This has been explained as corruption in W but cannot explain 
the text of a manuscript more or less contemporary with Origen. 
Possibly the “corruption” is merely evidence of the text from 
which the Caesarean descended. 

Of about the same date is the codex of the Pauline Epistles. 
Ten leaves were a part of Mr. Beatty’s purchase and were pub- 
lished by Sir Frederic Kenyon. Thirty others were bought by 
the University of Michigan and were published by Prof. Sanders 
in 1935, together with a reprint of the text of the London leaves. 
In his preface, Prof. Sanders mentions the likelihood that the 
remainder of the codex was in some dealer’s hands and would 
soon be bought up, and in an early review of Prof. Sanders’ 
publication Sir Frederic Kenyon announces the fulfillment of 
this prophecy in the purchase of 46 more leaves. 

Kenyon’s new leaves show,—rather surprizingly,—that 
Sanders’ calculation that Philemon came between Galatians and 
Philippians is wrong; but it still remains a problem whether I 
and II Timothy and Titus, or which of them, were contained in 
the missing pages at the end of the codex. 


The lack of an apparatus criticus and of facsimiles by which 
the reconstruction could be checked would be serious in a final 
edition but are entirely justifiable in view of the avowedly interim 
character of this publication; and the temptation to hold up the 
presentation of new material in the hope of improving it is so 
widespread and has so often led to such endless delays that 
Prof. Sanders’ courageous cutting of the knot is especially to be 
praised. Eventually a complete edition of this codex will be 
published and in the meantime a great deal of work can be done 
on the fragmentary material. 


Each of these discoveries achieved in turn a notoriety which 
gave it a brief appearance in newspaper headlines, but perhaps 
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most sensational of all was the announcement of a fragment of 
an “Unknown Gospel.” 

This proves to be a strange compilation of episodes found in 
the canonical gospels together with some which were hitherto 
unknown. The greater part seem to come from the Fourth 
Gospel, and this is very remarkable in view of the fact that the 
papyrus is said to belong to the first half of the second century. 

It cannot be identified with any known document and the 
editors are clearly inclined to think that it may be a “‘source”’ of 
the Fourth Gospel, rather than derived from it. It is hard to 
agree with them on this point, but even if, as has been well said, 
it should be placed between the Diatessaron and the Gospel of 
Peter, it is an extraordinarily interesting fragment and remark- 


ably tantalizing. pe 
LVA LAKE. 
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